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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


RiCHMOND, 


THE PROBLEM OF 


The testimony of the numerous and un- 
impeachable witnesses whom we have 
mentioned, a testimony which might have 
been multiplied to any extent, has shown 
us that the mental and moral destitution 
of the people is equal to their physical 
misery; hence we cannot look there (in 
England) for the highest and best develop- 
ment of civilization. 

But the advocates of free labour tell 
us that one of the evils of slavery is, that 
it prevents a rapid increase of the popu- 
lation. We freely acknowledge this, and 
we assert that this isan inestimable benefit. 
A large population is not a good per se. 
Beyond a certain limit it is a positive 
curse, as has been shown previously. The 
idea of the advantage of a very large 
population is a relic of barbarism. The 
warlike republics of antiquity and the 
monarchies of modern times, encouraged 
it; they gave premiums and pensions to 
the citizens who brought up large fami- 
lies, thinking thereby to multiply the 
numbers of the nation and consequently 
its strength. And they were consistent 
in this: because the main pvint of view 
with them was capability for military de- 
fense or aggression; and the more citi- 
zens a State possessed, the more soldiers 
it could bring into the field. But the 
progress of religion and civilization have 
led us to sounder views. The civilized 
nations of the world have found out that 
the earth was not intended as a great 
battle-field; that man was not created to 
be “food for powder;” that war is not 
the normal condition of mankind. And 
although they still resort to arms to de- 
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cide their differences, it is with a daily 
increasing reluctance due to their dis- 
covery of the fact that wars are ruinous 
follies, disastrous even to the conquerors. 
A swarming population, however favour- 
able to calculations based upon the em- 
ployment of brute force, cannot therefore 
be considered an element of happiness 
by the political economist, 

We are told, however, that a very 
dense population increases the national 
wealth and developes the natural resources 
of the country. 

This is no doubt true, but it proves 
nothing as to the advantage of such a 
density. National wealth and national 
happiness are not synonymous expres- 
sions. Ifa nation can with justice be 
termed happy, it is because the great 
mass of its citizens are so, individually. 
But the aggregate wealth of a nation 
may be immense, while its citizens are 
individually in the most abject poverty. 
Thus, the aggregate wealth of India is 
prodigious, while nearly every one of its 
hundred and eighty million inhabitants 
ison the verge of starvation. A tax of 
afew pence upon each produces a very 
large aggregate income, and we might 
think that population rich which is able 
to pay snch a revenue; while the truth is 
that each is wrung to the uttermost to 
pay even his few pence. Again, the 
the wealth and resources of England 
may be termed infinite compared to those 
of any county in Virginia. Yet, what 
county in Virginia is not vastly superior 
to England in the average comfort and 
happiness of its inhabitants? The mil- 

















































lions of hunger-driven labourers of Eng- 
land are as little benefitted by the pro- 
digious accumulation of riches in their 
country as if they were the subjects of a 
bankrupt power. There is little doubt that 
the condition of the masses of the Span- 
ish and Portuguese people is preferable 
to that of the English so far as comforts 
and happiness are concerned. 

With regard to the development of 
natural resources, the favourite phrase of 
the day, we do not underrate its value; 
and we do not deny that a certain density 
of population is necessary to carry it out. 
But yet it is possible to pay too dearly 
for it: Laying aside the idea of military 
power, or political preponderance which 
amouats to the same thing, is it not bet- 
ter that a country should possess a num- 
ber of inhabitants too small to develope 
fully its resources, but all enjoying an 
abundance of comforts and of the means of 
subsistence, than that it should have its 
powers developed to the utmost extent, 
when at the same time these are insuf- 
ficient for the support of its overgrown 
population? Is it not better that half 
the land should remain an uncleared 
forest, if its few inhabitans live in plenty, 
than that every inch of it should be made 
to render its utmost yield if this is inade- 
quate to maintain the vast numbers of its 
citizens? What benefit is it to the Lyon- 
ese silk weaver, or the Manchester opera- 
tive, dragging out his miserable existence 
and dying prematurely from the effects of 
continued privations, that his country is 
covered with an admirable net-work of 
railroads and canals, and that its mineral 
wealth has started into life thousands of 
industrial establishments? What advan- 
tage is it to the Chinese peasant that 
every foot of his native soil is cultivated 
with a skill and intelligence truly won- 
derful, when, out of the really prodigi- 
ous aggregate of its products, the utmost 
that he can secure for his daily allowance 
is a handful of rice; and he is compelled 
to eke out his subsistence by having 
recourse to the most loathsome food? 
Better far that any country should be 
occupied by a few thousand citizens far 
above the reach of want, than by millions 
of beggars. Itis possible that the more 
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rapid increase of population of the North- 
ern States may augment their political 
preponderance; but in the superior stand- 
ard of comfort and happiness of our peo- 
ple, we have an advantage far above 
mere political considerations, 

The great problem of free society, and 
it is entirely independent of the form of 
government, is therefore this: How can 
the existing social evils be removed or miti- 
gated ? 

The question is one of tremendous im- 
portance. Statesmen who see the toiling 
crowds, with rage and despair in their 
eyes, stand aghast and mute. Like the 
rash tourist who ventured too far ona 
reef uncovered at low tide, they see the 
swelling waves advancing with fearful 
certainty and there is neither retreat nor 
assistance. Yet asolution must be found, 
or society itself will perish in the awful 
convulsion. 

What can—what should be done? 

There is a large class of politicians 
who answer boldly: “ Nothing. Labour 
is like any other commodity. It is worth 
just what it will bring in the market, and 
the labourer has no right to ask for 
more.” We admit the truth of the as- 
sertion in the abstract. But suppose that 
the price of labour is not sufficient to 
enable the labourer to live, must he 
therefore die? Dare you tell—will it be 
safe to tell several millions of men, that 
whereas their labour is not worth enough 
to afford them a living, it is perfectly 
reasonable and in accordance with the 
sound principles of political economy 
that they should starve? and that they 
have no right to ask for relief at the hands 
of society or government? This may be 
true, but will they understand it and 
submit to it? Will they not rather rise 
in ungovernable fury and take by force 
the relief which you refuse? Ordo you 
rely upon brute force, cannons and bayo- 
nets, to compel their acquiescence? If 
you do, remember that force is on their 
side for they are millions, and you, the 
holders of property, a few thousand. 

Is there, however, no remedy ? 

He who asks this question is like the 
magician of old, who having unwittingly 
uttered the cabalistic word, found him- 
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self incontinently surrounded by the 
strange and fastastic legions of the Wal- 
purgis Night. Nothing can equal the 
number of quacks and inventors of nos- 
trums for the body politic, but the hosts 
of putent-medicine venders who have 
undertaken to cure our mortal bodies of 
all the evils that flesh is heir to. It would 
require a Homeric faculty of enumera- 
tion and epithet, to name and describe 
these cohorts of political tinkers; Four- 
rierites, Owenites, St. Simonians, Com- 
munists, Socialists, Icarians and id genus 
omne; to which may be added, by 
way of variety, Spiritual-Rappers, Free- 
Lovers and Mormons. Yet it is wonder- 
ful to see how small is the number of 
leading ideas in the whole sum of their 
theories. A passing notice must suffice 
for most of them. It will be easily per- 
ceived that one of the chief causes of their 
errors is their forgetting the sapient 
aphorism of Christopher North, “that 
there is a great deal of human nature in 
man.’ They have framed beautiful sys- 
tems, and described in glowing colours 
the felicity which would be enjoyed by 
all in the Elysian Fields of their Utopias; 
but they have overlooked the simple fact 
that in order to realize their captivating 
visions, men must cast off the evil pas- 
sions of their hearts and become angels ; 
a consummation devoutly to be wished 
for, but rather out of the bounds of pro- 
bability. 

We shall not consider, in this argu- 
ment, any of the schemes which have for 
their object an equal division of property 
between the members of society. The 
absurdity, and absolute impossibility of 
such schemes, have everywhere consigned 
them to oblivion. We shall not go back 
to antiquity, for our business is with 
modern society; but our readers will 
easily see that the theorists of our day 
have sometimes borrowed largely from 
the dreams of Plato, and the legislation 
of Lycurgus. 

The systems which have been proposed 
for the reform of society, may be divided 
into two classes. Those of the first, aim 
openly at the total subversion of the 
present order of things, substituting 
themselves in its stead. Those of the 
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second, pretend merely to modify the ex- 
isting institutions ; to improve and not to 
eliminate. _ 

To the first of these classes belongs the 
theory of Morelly, a French writer of the 
last century, who has furnished nearly 
all the doctrines of the modern socialists. 
Here are the bases of his system, as laid 
down in his “ Code de la Nature. Paris, 
1755.” 

“To maintain the indivisible unity of 
common funds and a common residence. 

“To render education equally accessi- 
ble to all. 

“To establish the common use of 
labour and of productions. 

“To distribute labour according to 
strength ; products according to wants. 

“To unite a thousand persons at least, 
so that each one labouring according to 
his strength and his faculties, and consum- 
ing according to his wants and tastes, there 
is established for a sufficient number of 
individuals a means of consumption which 
does not surpass the common resources; 
and a result of labour which renders 
them always sufficiently abundant. 

“To grant no other privilege to talent 
than to direct the labours for the com- 
mon interest, and to keep no account in 
the partition of the capacity, but only of 
the wants which exist above all capacity 
and survive it. 

“Not to allow pecuniary recompenses, 
because capital is an instrument of 
labour which should remain entirely 
available in the hands of the adminis- 
tration.” 

The fundamental idea in this system as 
expounded later by Mably and Rousseau, 
and also by the socialists of this day, is 
that men are unequal in faculties and 
wants, but equal in rights. Therefore, 
justice consists in requiring more from 
him who can do more, and in giving 
more to him on whom Nature has im- 
posed more wants. They propose, as a 
model for the State, the family in which 
the division of posts is made according 
to the strength; and of the fruits, ac- 
cording to the wants of the members: in 
which there is a disinterested command 
on the part of the father, and a volun- 
tary obedience on the part of the chil- 
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dren. The advocates of this system as- 
sert that this principle would put an end 
to the remorseless competition of modern 
society ; for, say they, why should any 
one strive madly for the highest posts 
when these would bring only an increase 
of duties and labours, without producing 
any more profit? 

Bring this doctrine under the test of 
reason and what is it? ‘‘ Vox et preterea 
nihil.” To suppose that society is or 
ought to be only the family upon a larger 
scale is a grievous error. It is impossi- 
ble that men should have towards other 
men, not connected with them by ties of 
blood, those feelings which animate mem- 
bers of the same family. If the father 
fakes upon himself the most arduous 
labours and keeps for himself only the 
smallest part of the proceeds, it is be- 
cause conjugal and paternal love make 
him find his happiness in providing for 
the wants of those dear beings who are 
dependent upon him. If we were to act 
upon the principle of requiring most of 
him who can do most, without rewarding 
him in proportion to his capacity, and at 
the same time, to give most to him who 
has most wants, irrespective of his de- 
ficiencies in talents or industry, we dare 
say that most men would find it ex- 
tremely convenient to say: ‘Oh, as to 
my capacity for work, it is exceedingly 
small indeed, but my wants are pro-di-gi- 
ous-ly large!” In reality, no surer plan 
could be devised to kill industry and in- 
vention, and all those splendid achieve- 
ments which are the result of necessity 
or ambition. 

“Oh, but if man, in the present state 
of society, does not love his fellow-man 
as much as his children,” exclaim the ad- 
vocates of this system, “it is because 
society, as it is constituted, has made him 
selfish. If he is fond of indolence, it is 
as Morelly says, because ‘of social dis- 
tinctions, which casting some into sloth 
and effeminacy, inspire in others a dis- 
gust and an aversion for forced duties,’ 
In our renovated society, benevolence will 
take the place of selfishness, and the love 
of labour will supplant the disposition 
to self-indulgence.” 

“ Credat Judceus Apella.non ego.” 


{JuLy 


Human nature must be changed before 
all this can take place. Horace was much 
clearer sighted than our theorists when 
he exclaimed: 

“‘ Naturam expellas furcd, tamen usque 
recurret,”” 

We easily recognize in this theory of 
Morelly, the basis upon which the chiefs 
of socialism have reared their systems. 
It was there that Jourrier found his 
phalanstéres, and he connected with this 
idea some kind of vague and mystical, or 
rather unintelligible Christianity, of which 
he pronounced himself the apostle. Pierre 
Leroux has done the same thing. Proud- 
hon has, in addition, proscribed money 
from his republic; and in this he was 
logical. For in asociety where all things 
are common, there can be no change of 
values. Every man brings to the supreme 
authority (whatever this may be) the 
products of his labour, and this authority 
distributes these products to each one 
“according to his wants.” Therefore 
money, the only purpose of which is to 
serve as a means of exchange, must be 
perfectly useless in such a community, 
Louis Blane and the St. Simonians, have 
also adopted the idea of the Phalanstéres 
in connection with their own peculiar 
views, 

In his “ Enquiry into the Principles of 
Political Justice,’ Godwin, a well known 
English author of the last century, re- 
produces the main features of the theory 
of Morelly. The refutation of his doc- 
trines, by the celebrated Malthus, is so 
complete that we cannot do better than to 
give an outline of it. Godwin having 
laid down the foundations of his system 
of communism, expatiates upon the beauti- 
ful results which are to flow from it. 
“The spirit of oppression, the spirit of 
servility and the spirit of fraud, these are 
the immediate growth of the established 
administration of property. They are 
alike hostile to intellectual improvement, 
The other vices of envy, malice and re- 
venge, are their inseparable companions. 
In a state of society where men lived in 
the midst of plenty, and where all shared 
alike the bounties of Nature, these senti- 
ments would inevitably expire. The nar- 
row principle of selfishness would van- 
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ish.(?) No man being obliged to guard 
his little store, or provide with anxiety 
and pain for his restless wants, each 
would lose his individual existence in the 
thought of the public good. No man 
would be an enemy to his neighbours, for 
they would have no subject of contention ; 
and of consequence, philanthropy would 
resume the empire which reason assigns 
her. Mind would be delivered from per- 
petual anxiety about corporal support; 
and free to expatiate in the field of 
thought, which is congenial to her, each 
would assist the inquiries of all.” 

This is indeed a glowing and captiva- 
ting picture. But let us examine it a lit- 
tle more closely. Let us suppose the 
theory applied. 

We will grant, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that human industry will not be 
diminished by a system which removes 
the greatest incentives to action. All 
men are now equal, and as labour is 
necessary, all must labour; there can be 
no more drones in the social hive. Pro- 
duction is immensely stimulated. The 
proceeds go into a common fund, upon 
which every one has a right to draw ac- 
cording to his wants. For a time, all 
swim in plenty. But now the principle 
of population (page 8) begins to act with 
corresponding energy. Every one being 
free from all anxiety as to the support of 
himself or a family, will marry as soon 
as the inclination prompts him. All 
those checks upon marriage, imposed by 
the necessity of acquiring a trade or pro- 
fession, or a little capital, or even a dwel- 
ling, will be swept away. Now if there 
is anything perfectly established and ad- 
mitted among the acknowledged facts of 
human knowledge, it is that, under such 
circumstances, population will double in 
less than twenty-five years; it has some- 
times done so in fifteen, without the aid 
of immigration. It is just as well estab- 
lished, that in old settled countries where 
there are no new regions to open, the 
productions of the earth increase only in 
an arithmetical ratio instead of a geo- 
metrical. This being so, twenty-five 
years after the establishment of this new 
order of society, the population will have 
doubled; and we will admit, for the sake 
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of argument, that the means of sub- 
sistence have doubled also. In twcenty- 
five years more, the population is four 
times its original number, and subsist- 
ence is only three times what it was. 
The great plenty begins to diminish. 
Twenty-five years more; population is 
eight times and production four times 
what they were. The proportion of pro- 
ducts coming to each is only half what it 
was at the start; and at the end of one 
hundred years, (a brief period in the 
history of a nation), you would have a 
population sixteen times as great as at 
the beginning to support upon means 
only five times as great. The plenty of 
former years has been exchanged for 
scarcity. That delightful reliance upon 
unfailing supplies is now converted into 
harrowing anxiety. Will not pressing 
want hold out a temptation to each one to 
secure and conceal more than his slender 


‘share of the common stock; and there 


being no law to protect private property, 
will he not be compelled “to guard by 
force his little store,” which will become 
a sufficient cause of contention between 
him and his neighbour? How long will 
it be before “the narrow principle of 
selfishness” drives out once more that of 
universal benevolence? How long will 
men “abandon their own individual ex- 
istence in the thought of the public good ?” 
Will not the final result be an equality of 
frightful misery, which will suddenly 
check population by universal famine? 
Only two alternatives will then remain. 
Either to re-establish the institation of 
private property, and then you will have 
all the evils which you had hoped to 
avoid, and you will have them multiplied 
in proportion to the increase of popula- 
tion produced by your experiment ;——or 
else you must relapse into barbarism, in 
which force is the only law. If any one 
thinks this dilemma would not spring up 
so soon, let him prolong the period to 200 
years, and he will find that if nothing 
checks the operation of the law, there will 
be a population 256 times as large to be fed 
upon products only nine times as great 
as at the start. But in reality, if the ex- 
periment could ever be tried, it would end 
in universal starvation in less than 60 years. 
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Not only are the theories which con- 
template the abolition of private property 
impracticable, but they are contrary to 
the essence and nature of man. To sup- 
pose that there ever was a time when 
man had no property, nothing that he 
called his own, is as absurd as to sup- 
pose that there was a time when he lived 
out of society. What has been called by 
some writers like Rousseau, the state of 
nature, is in fact the most unnatural of 
all states for man to be in, and it is a 
state in which he never was, according to 
their understanding of the words. Pro- 
perty and society, however limited, dis- 
tinguish man from the brute. ‘“ Man,” 
says Lieber, “cannot be, never was, with- 
out property, without mine and thine. If 
he could, he would not be man. In all 
stages of civilization, at all ages of life, 
we find him anxious to individualize 
things, to rescue them as it were from 
indefinite generality—to appropriate.” — 
(Political Ethics, vol. 1. p. 120.) 

“The idea of a chimerical fraternity 
realized upon earth,” says Lamartine, 
“leads by a direct consequence to the 
suppression of the family. Without per- 
sonal and hereditary property, this family, 
the source, the delight and continuation 
of humanity, has no foundation to germi- 
nate and perpetuate itself here below. 
The man is a male, the woman a female, 
and the child a young one of the human 
flock. The soil, without a master, ceases 
to be fertile. Civilization, the product of 
wealth, of leisure and of emulation, van- 
ishes, The destruction of the family is 
the suicide cf the human race!”—(French 
Revolution of 1848, vol. 1. p. 48.) 

The next system to which we shall 
direct the reader’s attention is one which, 
to the superficial observer, might appear 
identical with the preceding. It will be 
perceived, however, that there is an essen- 
tial difference between them. Before ex- 
amining the system, let us say a few 
words of its author. 

Among the few noblemen of really 
ancient race, whom the course of time 
and revolutions spared until the nine- 
teenth century, was the Duke of St. 
Simon, the descendant and heir of his 
famous namesake, the historian of the 
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reign of Louis XIV. Notwithstanding 
the aristocratic splendour of his birth, he 
made it his object to attack rank and 
privileges, and all artificial distincticns. 
Convinced that before composing a code 
for mankind it is necessary to have at- 
tentively analysed both men and things, 
he passed the first half of his life in 
studying society in all its aspects, prac- 
tising, as an observer, vice as well as 
virtue, deriving a lesson from each of his 
falls, making a study of his own follies, 
lavishing prodigally, but with a purpose, 
a vast fortune; then poor to excess, living 
by a miserable employment as a mere 
copyist at the very time that he was gov- 
erning the world in dreams; a sage in 
the estimation of some, a madman in that 
of the majority; ardent to enthusiasm, 
then desponding to the degree of attempt- 
ing suicide, at last reduced to beg his 
bread, he who had so often assembled at 
his table, in order to judge them, the 
most brilliant artists and the most cele- 
brated savans. Such was the life of St. 
Simon. Let us pass from him to his 
ideas, 

He first divided society into workers 
and idlers; and believing that the future 
belongs exclusively to the first, he occu- 
pied himself with them alone. He sought 
the most exact classification to be intro- 
duced among them. 

Man feels, thinks, acts. From the con- 
sideration of this triple function, he con- 
cluded that the whole work of the world 
is to be done by those who address them- 
selves to the feelings of man, those who 
cultivate his intellect, and those who 
direct his powers of action. Hence three 
classes of workers: Artists, men of 
science, and men of labour and traffic. 
He adopted as his motto, “Everything 
for, and through industry.” He declared 
that the time had come to inaugurate the 
reign of labour. He whom the men of 
labour looked up to, as the first man of 
labour among them, was to be the king of 
this new reign. 

St. Simon died before his theory had 
been fully expounded. His disciples 
elaborated it as follows: 

They occupied themselves with veri- 
fying, by historical inductions, the law 
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of progress, which constituted the basis 
of their belief. 

With regard to the order of the feel- 
ings, they observed that the course of 
humanity was from hatred to love, from 
antagonism to association. Thus the 
conqueror began by exterminating the 
conquered. By and by he merely made 
him a slave. The serf succeeded to the 
slave, and the freeman to the serf. Again, 
they found a single family enlarging itself 
until it became a city; the city swelling 
itself into a kingdom, the kingdom be- 
coming a federation of kingdoms, until, 
by degrees, a good number of nations 
united under the law of Christianity. The 
march of humanity was then towards the 
principle of universal association founded 
upon universal love. 

With regard to the facts which con- 
cern science, history affurded them in- 
struction of a no less valuable nature, for 
the development of civilization had con- 
tinuously augmented the importance of 
the intellectual man to the detriment of 
the strong-man. Humanity was then 
advancing towards an organization in 
which there shall be given to each accord- 
ing to his capacity. 

With regard to industry or labour, the 
progress was.manifest. Habits of indus- 
try had been gaining the ground which 
habits of war had been losing. War had 
not yet been banished, but its object was 
no longer the same. Where nations 
formerly armed themselves for purposes 
of devastation, they now armed them- 
selves in order to establish marts of trade. 
The commercial conquests of England 
had been substituted for the triumph- 
conquests of old Rome. Napoleon him- 
self, the man of battles, had held out to 
the ambition of his armies, commerce and 
peace as the objects for which they were 
to contend. Humanity was then march- 
ing on towards the organization of in- 
dustry. 

As the result of these historical investi- 
gations, came the three following formule: 

Universal association based upon love; 
and as a corollary, no more hostile com- 
petition. 

To each one, labour according to his 


capacity, and to each capacity rewards (or 
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products) according to its works ; and as 
a corollary, no more hereditary posses- 
sion. 

Organization of industry; and as a 
corollary, no more war. 

When they were asked who was to be 
the judge of the capacities, they replied: 
“He shall govern who shall feel himself 
the most capable, and shall be able to 
procure his reception as such.’”’ So that 
they had in view a personal and pacific 
dictatorship, having its source in the 
perfectly voluntary adhesion of the gov- 
erned; or in their own words, their chief 
was to be “the most loving and the most 
beloved.” 

We have taken and abridged this expo- 
sition of the doctrines of the St. Simonians, 
from Louis Blane’s “History of Ten 
Years.” Should these doctrines appear 
rather vague and obscure, we can assure 
the reader that they are clear as noonday 
and the quintessence of good sense, when 
compared to the moral and religious 
dogmas which were advanced by the 
leaders of the school. These set them- 
selves up as the apostles of a sect which 
they called New Christianity, and in that 
character published and propagated such 
an amount of blasphemous nonsense and 
mystical immorality as would surpass be- 
lief, were it not for the fact, that when 
man, forsaking the light of revelation, 
ventures to solve for himself the great 
problems of his existence and his re- 
lations to his Creator, there is nothing too 
absurd for him to faney, nothing too 
monstrous for him to advance. 

The difference between the St. Simoni- 
ans and the followers of Morelly, Owen 
and Fourrier, or the Communists, is one 
of principle. The latter said: ‘To each 
one, labour according to his capacity; 
products according to his wants.’ The 
former said: “To each one, labour ac- 
cording to his capacity; and to each 
capacity, rewards according to its works,”’ 
Hence the bitter hostility between the 
two schools. To distribute rewards ac- 
cording to the capacities, was, in many 
cases, to give more than what the actual 
wants of the individual required; it was 
therefore to rebuild the institution of 
private property, for if any member of’ 
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the social body received more than his 
wants demanded, what would he do with 
the surplus but to accumulate it? The 
St. Simonian formula was pronounced 
unjust and subversive. “For,” said their 
opponents, ‘‘whether inequality, the 
mother of tyranny, takes her stand in 
the world in the name of mental superi- 
ority, or in the name of physical con. 
quest, what matters this to us? In the 
one case equally as in the other, charity 
disappears, selfishness triumphs, and the 
principle of human brotherhood is tram- 
pled under foot. Give to each according 
to his capacity! What then is to become 
of the idiots, the infirm, the incurably 
helpless, the old? Are these to be left to 
die of hunger? It must be so if you ad- 
here to the principle that society owes 
nothing to its members beyond the value 
of what it receives from them. The St. 
Simonian logic was then a homicidal 
logic! No: it was merely inconsistent; 
for elsewhere it admitted of hospitals for 
the disabled and asylums for the insane. 
To assert it as proper that a man should 
adjudge to himself, in virtue of his intel- 
lectual superiority, a larger portion of 
worldly goods than to other members of 
society, is at once to interdict ourselves 
the right of execrating the strong man, 
who in the barbaric ages enslaved the 
feeble in right of his physical superiority: 
it is a mere transference of tyranny. 
Wants are the indications given by God 
to point out to society what it owes to 
individuals. The faculties are the indi- 
cations given by God to individuals to 
show them what they owe to society. 
Then, according to the Divine law, writ- 
ten in the organization of each human 
being, higher intelligence is called upon 
to contribute more extended and useful 
action, but ts not entitled to more remune- 
ration; and the only legitimate rule with 
reference to inequalities in aptitude, is 
that, from those who are less apt for the 
duties of suciety, less duty shall be re- 
quired. Adjust the social scale accord- 
ing to capacity; this is well, it is pro- 
ductive of good; but the distribution of 
the public means, according to capacity, 
is worse than cruel; it is impious!”— 
{Louis Blane. History of Ten Years.) 
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This commentary on the St. Simonian 
doctrines, by the chief of a different school 
of socialists, illustrates the facility which 
every system-monger possesses of de- 
molishing the theories of everybody else. 
We will examine presently what this one 
proposed as his nostrum. 

The St. Simonians attempted to propa- 
gate their dogmas by publishing several 
newspapers, and to illustrate them by the 
establishment of associations for labour on 
the model proposed by Morelly and Four- 
rier. Their teachings about the right of 
inheritance which they denounced most 
bitterly, about the relation of the sexes, 
the rights of women, their so-called priest- 
hood and their religious extravagances, 
called upon them the attacks of govern- 
ment. It must be confessed that they had 
not much of the spirit of martyrdom. A 
very little persecution sufficed to scatter 
them and sink them into obscurity. Their 
last experiment was the establishment of 
a colony of “ Icarians” at Nauvoo, under 
the direction of Mons. Cabet. It proved 
a complete failure. It is probable that 
although the chief of the colonists, he 
was not “the most loving and the most 
beloved :”’ or else, they were dissatified 
with his classification of their capacities. 
At all events, like the personage from 
whom they took their rather ominous 
name, their wings seem to have failed 
them in their trans-atlantic flight, and 
they have plunged headlong into the sea 
of oblivion, not leaving behind them a 
Daedalus to mourn their untimely fate. 

We comenow toasystem which avows as 
its object, not the destruction but merely 
the modification of the present order of 
society. This is the “ Association or or- 
ganization of labor,” advocated by Louis 
Blane and his disciples. 

It is evident from the historical works 
of Louis Blane (and they are of high 
order) that he adopts very fully the doc- 
trines of communism; and the great for- 
mula, ‘*To each one, labor according to 
his capacity, products according to his 
wants,” seems to him the sum of social 
ethics. The family is to him the model 
upon which the state should be framed. 


. “* Let the state,” says he, “ model its pro- 


ceedings after those of the private family. 
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If it does not, there can be nothing but 
violence and injustice.” This is a con- 
summation which he looks for in the dis- 
tant fature. But what he urges as im- 
mediate is the organization and associa- 
tion of labour. It must be acknowledged 
that it is no easy matter to determine ac- 
curately what is meant by these terms. 
It would appear that, well knowing the 
attraction which mystery presents to the 
ignorant masses, this school of sophists 
has endeavored to envelop its doctrines in 
misty definitions and formule. This seems 
to be the sum and substance of the whole 
matter. 

The march of modern industry having 
put the labouring man entirely at the mer- 
ey of his employers and the unlimited 
competition between them, having for its 
effect to debase more and more the condi- 
tion of the labourer, let the latter make 
himself independent of the employer who 
grows rich by his misery. Let the work- 
ers associate together and labour in com- 
mon for their own account, and let them 
thus receive the profits which have hith- 
erto gone to the capitalists. This is the 
association of labour. 

Here, we have again the Phalanstéres 
of Morelly and Fourrier, and the St. Si- 
monians. We must take it for granted 
that in order to put this scheme into op- 
eration, government, or society, or some- 
body is to furnish each association of 
labourers with implements, machines, 
workshops, capital, &c.; for as these la- 
bourers have nothing, they cannot start 
unassisted. We will not stop to consider 
the objections which suggest themselves 
to this plan; but we will merely observe 
that if it were once realized, that unbri- 
dled competition which it aims at abolish- 
ing, would merely be transferred to the 
associations of labourers instead of the 
capitalists. 

The “organization of labour” is differ- 
ent. This is what Lamartine says of it 
in his History of the Revolution of 1848, 
(vol. let, page 237,) “‘ Being only the en- 
slaving of capital and the sovereign ra- 
ting of wages by the state, it suppresses 
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liberty on the part of the employers and 
the interest of labour on the part of the 
labourer, and consequently, it suppresses 
capital, labour, and wagesat asingle blow.” 
(Vol. 2d., page 34.) “It was the theory 
of wages to be fixed absolutely by the 
State.” 

The idea is so absurd, that it could 
never have been advanced but for the pur- 
pose of making political capital with the 
labouring classes. It was saying to every 
employer: “ You shall give your work- 
men such an amount of wages, whether 
it leaves you any profit, or involves you 
in loss and bankruptey.” No other re- 
sult could follow than the closing of every 
factory. The advocates of the system 
were too clear-sighted not to perceive the 
consequence to which it led, although 
they kept it from the public view. But 
they held in the back-ground this other 
doctrine: That Society is bound to fur- 
nish work to all its members; and here 
is the development of this doctrine by the 
high-priest of the sect, (Louis Blanc. 
French Revolution, vol. i.) 

He points to you the competition for 
employment which exists among the la- 
bourers, and the restrictions upon the right 
of labouring which had been established 
by guilds and corporations ; such as en- 
actments about the number of apprenti- 
ces which a master workman could take; 
the number of years during which these 
apprentices were to serve without wages ; 
the amounts that they had to pay before 
being received as journeymen in their 
respective crafts, &c. ; all tending to keep 
down the number of labourersin all those 
trades which require any degree of skill. 
Then he shows you the progress of soci- 
ety, breaking down these restrictions, es- 
pecially in France by the Revolution, and 
extending more and more to the poor man 
the “ right of labouring.” 

Hear him in his own words. Speaking 
of Turgot, a political economist of the 
last century, he says: “It was the right 
of labouring, which he admitted, and not 
the right to labour. (To employment.)* 
A capital distinction, and one whose 





* “C’était le droit de travailler, and non le droit au travail qu’il admettait.” 





The 
French expression indicates the distincuon between the two ideas much more clearly than 
the English. 
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depths have not yet been sufficiently dug. 

“What was the use of saying to the 
poor man: ‘ Thou hast the right of labor- 
ing,’ when he could reply: ‘How can I 
profit by this right? I cannot sow the 
earth of my own account, I found it oc- 
cupied at my birth. I cannot take to 
hunting or fishing, it is the privilege of 
the proprietor. I cannot take the fruits 
which the hand of God has matured along 
the path of men, they have been appro- 
priated like the soil. I cannot cut wood 
or mine the iron which are the necessary 
instruments of my labour. I cannot there- 
fore labour without submitting to the con- 
ditions which the proprietors of the in- 
struments of labour choose toimpose upon 
me. If by virtue of what you call the 
liberty of contracts, these conditions are 
exceedingly hard ; if they exact from me 
the sale of my body and soul, or if even 
having no need for me, the distributors 
of labour repel me, what am I to do? Shall 
I believe myself free while the slavery of 
hunger is upon me? Will the right of 
labouring appear to me a very precious 
gift when I die of want and despair on the 
bosom of my right?” 

Hence the definition of liberty quoted 
above: 

“ Liberty consists, not in the right, but 
the power granted to man to exercise and 
develop his faculties under the.empire of 
justice and the safeguard of the law.” 

Hence also the doctrine that society is 
bound to furnish labour and consequently 
subsistence to all its members. 

It is said that a witty Parisian author, 
seizing upon the ridiculous side of this 
doctrine, has written a clever vaudeville ; 
in its opening scene is perceived a weal- 
thy gentleman, comfortably seated in his 
library enjoying his Sherry and Havanna. 
Suddenly, a tailor enters and proceeds 
gravely to measure him. for a suit of 
clothes. The astonished gentleman re- 
sists and declares that he has clothes in 
abundance and wants no more. Our tai- 
lor insists and invokes his right to de- 
mand employment from the possessors of 
capital. After the man of measures, a 
physician comes in with medicines all 
prepared. The poor gentleman protests 
that he never was better in his life, but 
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Esculapius silences him by quoting the 
great doctrine, and pours his doses down 
his reluctant throat. Hardly has he van- 
ished, when a dentist appears, who ap- 
pealing to the same principle, proceeds to 
deprive the unfortunate wight of sundry 
grinders of unimpeachablesoundness. We 
do not know but that the piece concludes 
with the entrance of an undertaker who 
insists upon burying him in the exercise 
of his right to employment. 

To avoid the difficulties which are sure 
to result from the interference of govern- 
ment between capital and labour, and to 
secure to every one the exercise of his 
right to employment, Louis Blane and 
his school look to the gradual absorption 
by the State, of all industrial enterprise. 
When their social polity shall have reach- 
ed perfection, the State will be the sole 
possessor of all the land, all the capital 
and all the instrumentsof labour. Private 
property will disappear. Then will the 
great maxim become the supreme law. 
The State will be the only employer dis- 
tributing to all the citizens labour and wa- 
ges; and each shall have given him, 
“ labor according to his capacity, products 
according to his wants ;” so that we are 
led back at last by a more circuitous 
route to the old theory of Communism. 

It is not a little amusing to see how 
easily Louis Blane could perceive the im- 
practicability of the St. Simonian system, 
and yet be blind to the difficulties of his 
own. He pointed out very forcibly the 
impossibility of classifying the capacities 
in a manner satisfactory to all, when re- 
wards or compensations are to depend 
upon this classification. But he seems to 
think that because in his republic pro- 
ducts are to be distributed according to 
wants, there can be no difficulty in the 
way. But who is to decide of the capa- 
cities and consequently of the kind and 
amount of labour to be required of each 
one? Who is to decide of the extent and 
nature of the wants? Does he mean only 
the physical wants? He certainly means 
more than that; for in his definition of 
liberty, he says thatit is the power given 
to man to exercise and develope his facul- 
ties. Now, the use of rare and numerous 
books, or of costly means of scientific in- 
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vestigation is a very pressing want with 
many men; with vastly more men than 
the State would find it possible to supply 
with these means. Who shall decide as 
to whose wants of this nature shall be 
supplied and whose shall not ? Who shall 
decide that such an individual who thinks 
himself a Raphael or a Blackstone in 
embryo, is fit only to make shoes or guide 
the plough? But indeed it is useless to 
pursue the subject. If such a state of 
things could ever be established, it would 
beat last nothing but slavery. The utopia 
is most nearly realized upon a Southern 
Plantation, where each slave has his labour 
distributed to him “ according to his ca- 
pacity,” by his owner ; and receives pro- 
ducts, or rations, lodging, clothing, &c., 
“according to his wants.” In the com- 
monwealth of Louis Blanc, there would 
be no private property, therefore no accu- 
mulation of wealth, therefore no leisure; 
therefore no development of civilization. 
Each citizen, (if such a name could apply 
to such a being,) would be the slave of 
an indefinite sort of power which the theo- 
rist calls the State without seeming to 
attach any determinate or intelligible 
meaning to the word. This State would 
be compelled to give to each the means of 
subsistence irrespective of his works; 
and by its very constitution would be pre- 
vented from encouraging him by any re- 
wards beyond the satisfaction of his ac- 
tual wants. Under such an arrangement, 
considering the natural indolence of all 
men when the pressure of want is remo- 
ved, and even when it is not, it seems to 
me that some means of coercion would be 
necessary to force the citizens to labour 
according to the full measure of “ their 
capacities.” Instead of a portion, all 
would be slaves. This would be equality 
but it would be produced by levelling 
downwards instead of upwards. 

It must be observed that Louis Blanc, 
being a member of the Provisional Goy- 
ernment of France, after the revolution 
of 1848, had an opportunity to procure 
the most favorable hearing for his theo- 
ries. A large party favored them. The 
revolution was in fact produced by social 
as much as by political causes. The crisis 
which it produced in commercial affairs, 
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had thrown out of employment one mil- 
lion of working men. As a temporary 
expedient to save them from starvation, 
or the land from plunder and civil war, 
the national workshops were established. 
This was construed by Louis Blanc into 
a recognition of his dogma, that the State 
was bound to furnish employment to its 
citizens; and it seemed to be the first 
step towards its application. Daily did 
he preach his doctrines in the workshops 
and the clubs. But in spite of his elo- 
quence, the common sense of the masses 
rebelled at the absurdity and was confu- 
sed by the obscurity of his theories. 
“There is neither capital, nor wages, nor 
work,” said they, “‘ without the liberty of 
contracts. If we deprive the manufac- 
turer of liberty, and the rich man of capi- 
tal, we shall all be equally wretched. It 
is the equality of hunger that they are 
preaching tous.” All the impossibilities 
promised in: the distant future, had no 
effect upon men who could not postpone 
the necessities of each day. 

What is really astonishing is, that men 
of great intellect and eloquence, and lofty 
conceptions, such as Godwin, Morelly, 
Fourrier, St. Simon and Louis Blane, 
should have been so ignorant of the plain- 
est principles of Political Economy. The 
great cause of the evils of the working 
classes is over population. There is in 
any country only a certain portion of its 
capital which is available for the payment 
of wages. If the number among whom 
this amount is distributed is so great as 
to make the share of each too small to 
support him, the only remedy is to dimin- 
ish this number, or to augment the fund 
available for distribution. To take this 
fund from private hands, and to make the 
State the only employer and paymaster, 
will make no difference and can bring no 
relief. But while we condemn the errors 
of those theorists and their disciples, let 
us acknowledge as justice requires, that 
they were animated generally by pure 
motives. They were themselves men of 
education and talents, who could have 
acquired wealth and position in any other 
career. But their souls were filled with 
sorrow at the misery of their fellow be- 
ings; and in spite of persecution and 
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mockery and failure, they laboured ear- 
nestly though erroneously: and surely, 
their labours have not been entirely with- 
out result for the good of the labouring 
classes. 

Among those who have suggested rem- 
edies for the existing evils of society, we 
would mention here the author of the 
publication called “Sociology for the 
South.” The writer considers Free-trade 
as the great cause of the sufferings of the 
labouring classes? Indeed, he seems to 
be opposed to all international commerce. 
“ Free-trade,” says he, (page 18,) “ occa- 
sions a vast and useless, probably a very 
noxious waste of capital and labour, in ex- 
changing the productions of different and 
distant climes and regions. Furs and 
oils are not needed at the South and the 
fruits of the tropics are tasteless and in- 
sipid at the North. It is probable if the 
subject were scientifically investigated, it 
would be found that the productions of 
one clime when used in another are inju- 
rious and deleterious.”* He seems to 
think that the abolition of Free-trade 
would put an end to that merciless com- 
petition, that war of the rich against the 
poor, and of the poor against each other. 
For our part we cannot perceive how any 
restriction upon trade could produce any 
such result. He quotes a number of 
Blackwood in which the Reviewer says : 
“This we do say, and with these words 
we nail our colours to the mast. Protec- 
tion must be restored, or the British Em- 
pire will be dissolved.” These words 
are quite in accordance with the asual 
doctrines of Blackwood, the organ of the 
Ultra-Tory party in England. But we can- 
not understand how Mr. Fitzhugh could 
see in them a solution of the question. 
The protection demanded by the reviewer 
is, of course, in favour of the only article 
in which the English labourer has any 
competition to fear. Thatis grain. Other 
nations may fancy that they need a pro- 
tective tariff to defend their manufactures 
from the irresistible superiority of Brit- 
ish fabrics. But the English manufac- 
turer has nothing to fear from the intro- 
duction of foreign fabrics in his country. 
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There is one thing, however, which other 
nations can produce cheaper than Eng- 
land. There is grain. The high tariff 
which forbade its importation, having 
been modified and broken down, the 
30,000 land owners of England saw their 
profits diminishing. Hine illae lachry- 
mae! The country was going to ruin! 
“the British Empire will be dissolved !” 
But wherein would protection benefit the 
labouring classes. It may be said that the 
profits of agriculture being greater, the 
weges of the rural labourers would in- 
crease also. This might be the case for 
a short time, and even this is doubtful. 
But how would it be with the industrial 
classes who form the majority of the la- 
bourers? The first necessaries of life would 
have risen in price, and the demand for 
manufactured goods would have dimin- 
ished. It is an undeniable truth, that 
nations purchase products only with pro- 
ducts ; and if you exclude from the Eng- 
lish market, the wine and grains of France 
and America, you exclude pro tanto, the 
British manufactures from France and 
America. Protective tariffs may be of 
advantage for a short time and under pe- 
culiar circumstances to an agricultural 
people, striving to establish their own 
manufactures, but they are utterly incom- 
patible with the interests of great manu- 
facturing nations. 

In a subsequent portion of the same 
work, Mr. Fitzhugh seems to think that 
the reduction of the labourers to slavery 
would be a remedy. But besides being 
in this age entirely impracticable, where 
no physical difference exists between mas- 
ters and slaves, the change would not be 
productive of any good. If the number 
of labourers is too great for the work to 
be done, if consequently their labour is 
unprofitable, and the amount of capital 
which is available for the payment of 
wages is too small to support them all in 
a state of freedom, how will their reduc- 
tion to slavery alter the case? The South- 
ern slave-holder is able to support all his 
slaves in comfort, because he keeps no 
more than can be profitably employed ; 
but if you force him to keep ten times as 





* How is it about sugar, cotton and coffee, not to mention tea and tobacco? 
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many, will not master and servant come to 
starvation? Itis this very self-protecting 
power against over-population existing in 
slave countries, which is wanting in free 
society. This is our safe-guard, as we will 
show hereafter.* 


With a juster appreciation of the causes 
of social evil, Sismondi, the eloquent his- 
torian of the Italian Republics, advanced 
the idea that, as the manufacturers derive 
the benefit of the labour of their opera- 
tives, it is upon them alone that the charge 
of supporting these operatives should fall 
at all times. But as it is manifest their 
number might become intolerably large 
if they were sure of their subsistence, he 
proposed that the manufacturers should 
be invested with the right of restricting 
marriage among them. Surely, this is a 
form of slavery which to most men would 
appear worse than chains and the lash. 
It is evident in addition, that if a manu- 
facturer is bound by law to give subsis- 
tence to his workmen under any circum- 
stances, he ought, in justice, to be allow- 
ed the means to compel the indolent and 
the refractory. There would be none but 
physical punishment in some shape. This 
would be a slavery infinitely worse than 
negro slavery; for the people held in 
subjection, instead of being stamped by 
nature itself with inferiority, would be 
entirely equal to their masters in every 
physical and mental quality. It is idle 
to suppose that such a plan can ever suc- 
ceed, 

All the systems and theories which we 
have hitherto been considering have been 
mere utopias, never put into actual prac- 
tice. Or if a beginning of application 
has been made, the experiment has ter- 
minated in speedy failure. The system 
to which we now call attention differs 
in this particular: It is one of great im- 
portance. It comes to us mellowed hy 
age and sanctioned by practice. It has 
been thought for a long period to bea 
sufficient remedy for the evils of free so- 
ciety. It is the only one which has not 
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burst asunder like an air-bubble at the 


first trial. It behooves us, therefore, to 
examine it carefully, and to see whether 
it is not asufficient palliative, (we do not 
say a complete cure,) for the social dis- 
ease. What recommends it specially to 
our consideration, is the fact that it has 
been imported, and engrafted upon our 
legislation ; and that consequently it is 
here among us, a part of our institutions. 
Whatever there is of evil in it, is still un- 
developed, but it waits only for the same 
combination of circumstances to produce 
here the same bitter fruits that it has 
producedelse where. Weallude tothe Eng- 
lish Poor-Laws. For the following sketch 
of their origin and history, we are indebt- 
ed chiefly to an article in the Edinburgh 
Review for October, 1841. 


So long as the labourer was a serf or 
villein, he was nearly in the same condi- 
tion as our slaves, except that he was 
adscriptus glebe, bound to the soil. He 
owed his lord his labour and his assis- 
tance in time of danger, and the lord in 


return owed him subsistence and protec- 


tion. The serf had no care for the fu- 
ture, for the master’s estate was bound 
to support him in some shape. The lord 
could regulate the number of his serfs 
by the number of habitations which he 
allowed to be built and the restrictions 
upon marriage which he geperally had 
at his command. But when the villein 
became a free labourer this was ali chang- 
ed. The lord was no longer bound to 
support those who had been his serfs; 
and if he had no need of them, or if they 
were infirm and helpless he had only to 
turn them out. The law having taken 
away his rights over them, had also re- 
leased him of his duties to them. The 
maintenance of the infirm and the help- 
less, and also of those for whom no em- 
ployment could be found, had now to 
fall upon society, upon the State. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that the first enact- 
ments extended to regulate the condition 
of the poor, appeared shortly after the 











* While we take the liberty of pointing outa few errors into which we think Mr. Fitzhugh 
has fallen, we am happy to add the feeble tribute of our praise to his ability and zeal in 


the cause of the South. 
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abolition of serfage. They appear to 
have had for their object, not the benefit 
of the poor, but the protection of the 
masters against what was called the ex- 
travagant demands and the fickleness of 
the labourers. This class of enactments 
extends from 23d Edward III., (1349,) to 
39th Eliz, (1597.) 

The 23d Edward III. requires servants 
to accept the wages which had been usu- 
ally given for five or six years before, 
and to serve, not by the day, but by the 
year ; forbids persons to quit in the sum- 
mer the places where they had worked in 
the winter, or to remove from one county 
to another. <A few years later, the 34th 
Edward III., adds to the penalties im- 
posed upon the labourers or artificers, ab- 
senting themselves from service, that they 
should be branded on the forehead with 
the letter F, and imposed a fine of £10 
upon the mayor or bailiff of a town, who 
did not deliver up a labourer or artificer 
who had left his service. (People had 
not yet heard of the “higher law,” it 
seems. ) 

The 12th Richard II., (1388,) has been 
regarded as the origin of the English 
Poor-Laws, in consequence of its provid- 
ing that impotent beggars are to remain 
where they are at the time of the procla- 
mation of the act; or if these places are 
unable or unwilling to support them, 
they are within forty days to repair to 
the places where they were born, and 
there to dwell during their lives. This 
enactment makes no provision for the 
support of the impotent poor; but by 
commanding them to be residents in one 
place the rest of their lives, it seems to 
assume that they shall be supported 
there. As to the labourers, they are pro- 
hibited on pain of imprisonment from 
quitting their residences in search of 
work; and because labourers will not 
serve without outrageous and excessive 
hire, wages are fixed every half year by 
the justices of the peace, according to the 
price of food; and punishments are de- 
creed against the labourers who receive 
and the employers who give more. It is 
eveident from these statutes and multi- 
tudes of others extending down to George 
Ist, that their principal object was the 
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suppression of vagrancy and mendicancy, 
the confining of labourers to their own 
parishes and the compelling them to la- 
bour at a rate fixed by the Justices of the 
Peace, so that the employers might al- 
ways have a sure and abundant supply 
of cheap labour. “ To effect this object,” 
says Dr. Burn, in his History of the 
Poor-Laws, “the English statute book is 
deformed by enactments against able- 
bodied persons leaving their homes, or 
refusing to work at the wages offered 
them, or loitering, that is to say, profess- 
ing to be out of work, which make this 
portion of English history look like the 
history of savages in America, Almost 
all severities. have been inflicted except 
scalping.” A new class of criminals 
was created by these sanguinary laws, 
designated under the names of “ sturdy 
rogues,” “‘vagabonds,” ‘idle persons,” 
“‘ serving men having no masters,” &c. 

The first attempt on the part of a per- 
son dependent on his labour for support, 
to assert his free agency by changing his 
abode or by making a bargain for his 
services, or even by refusing to work for 
bare meat and drink, rendered him lia- 
ble, by the law of 1536, to be whipped 
and sent back to his place of birth or his 
last residence for three years, there to be 
at the disposal of the local authorities. 
For the second attempt, he lost his right 
ear ; for the third, he was hanged as a 
felon. Under the milder (?) rule of Ed- 
ward VI., branding on the shoulders, 
slavery for two years, slavery for life, 
with grievous whippings, burning through 
the gristle of the ear, branding on the 
forehead, and finally death, were intro- 
duced as supplemental punishments. It. 
would seem that these British Dracos 
shared the sentiment of a modern Dives, 
who, being told that poverty is no crime, 
answered, ‘‘ Certainly not; it is a great 
deal worse!” 

We perceive that these enactments 
make no provision for the support of the 
poor. They assumed that the impotent 
would be supported in their several 
places of residence, by voluntary alms, 
And as respects the able-bodied slave, fur 
such the labourer was to the local au- 
thorities, they assumed that he could al- 
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ways be made to earn his maintenance. 
Thus the 27th Henry VIII., (1536,) re- 
quires the parishes to which the able- 
bodied should be sent, “‘ to keep them at 
hard labour, in such wise that they may 
get their living by the labour of their 
hands.” It directs the church-wardens 
of every parish to collect alms and bro- 
ken meat for the support of the impotent 
poor, and forbids the giving of alms to 
any other. 


It soon became apparent that volunta- 
ry charity was an insufficient dependence 
for the maintenance of the impotent 
poor; and that if private individuals had 
not found it profitable to employ a num- 
ber of the able-bodied, neither would the 
local authorities find it so. It became, 
therefore necessary to raise a fund for 
the support of the impotent poor and for 
the purpose of supplying the deficiency 
in the returns of the labour of the able- 
bodied, To effect this object, was enact- 
ed the celebrated 43d Elizabeth which 
has been called the charter of the Eng- 
lish poor, and which has had heaped 
upon it mountains of praise and of 
blame, without deserving either. We 
find in it first, the principal of taxation 
for the support of the poor. It provides 
that the church-wardens, and two or 
more householders appointed by the Jus- 
tices, shall take order with the consent 
of the Justices, for setting to work chil- 
dren and all persons having no means to 
maintain themselves, and using no ordi- 
nary or daily trade to get their living; 
and to raise a fund, by taxation of the 
inhabitants, for such setting to'work, and 
for the relief of the lame, impotent, old 
and blind poor, who are hot able to work. 

Far from being dictated by charity, 
this act was but a part of the scheme 
which imprisoned the labouring classes 
in their parishes, and dictated to them 
their employments and their wages. But 
on the other side, it is not justly charge- 
able with the mischivious consequences 
which brought England to the verge of 
ruin. 


Subsequent enactments were made at 
different times, one of which was con- 
strued as giving the justices (without 
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consulting the church-wardens or house- 
holders) the power of ordering relief to 
any applicant who showed reasonable 
cause. This was taking the administra- 
tion of the fund out of the hands of 
those most interested in guarding it, viz: 
the rate payers. Charity becomes very 
easy to practise when all that is to be 
done by A, is to order B, to be relieved 
at the expense of C. Hence it was found 
that the Justices ordered relief to be 
given, in a very indiscriminate man- 
ner. At last, in December 1795, the 36th 
George III., cap 23, authorized a single 
Justice, “at his just and proper discre- 
tion, to order relief to any industrious 
poor person or persons, at his, or her 
or their own home,” without limit and 
without appeal. To show what were the 
doctrines held by the most eminent Brit- 
ish statesmen of that period, we have 
only to state that Mr. Whitbread intro- 
duced a bill authorizing the Justices to 
fix a minimum of wages; Mr. Fox sup- 
ported it on the ground that the magis- 
trate ought to protect the poor from the 
Mr. 
Lechmere said that no labourer could 
support himself and his family in com- 
fort, and that it was the duty of the leg- 
islature to relieve the industrious poor. 
Mr. Pitt introduced a bill in 1796, which 
entitled the poor labourer to an allowance 
in proportion to the number of his chil- 
dren, and authorized the parochial off- 
cers, if they thought his wages insuffi- 
cient, to make up the deficiency from the 
parish rates. 


Is it not a little surprising to find Pitt, 
the great champion of conservatism, ad- 
vocating the identical doctrines now ad- 
vanced by Louis Blane, viz: that the 
labouring classes have a right to a sup- 
port from the State, (whether for labour 
given in exchange, or not,) and that the 
poor man is entitled to relief according 
to his wants, since he is to receive al- 
lowance according to the number of his 
family ? 


The whole system of the English Poor- 
Laws rests upon this principle: that so- 
ciety owes every man a living. It gives 
every one the right to claim it from the 
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State as his absolute due.* Let us con- 
sider the results of this principle when 
put in practice. 

One of its first and most fatal conse- 
quences, is the multiplication of pauper- 
ism. It has contributed more than any 
other cause to increase the evil which it 
was intended to cure. 

The relief which is given to the impo- 
tent poor, is not liable to abuse ; for, how- 
ever comfortable we may render the con- 
dition of the blind, the insane, the crip- 
ple, this will not increase the number of 
those unfortunate recipients of public 
charity. It is not probable that any one 
will destroy his sight or maim himself 
for life, for the sake of obtaining public 
assistance. 

But the relief of the able-bodied poor 
involves very different consequences, If 
it be given without being coupled with 
some onerous condition, labourers will 
simulate distress and give up hard work 
to obtain the gratuitous relief. To pre- 
vent this result, all kinds of devices have 
been employed. The first idea that sug- 
gests itself, is to require labour in ex- 
change for the relief. It is evident, how- 
ever, that when the labourer does not de- 
pend for his living upon his industry and 
skill, but is sure of receiving his allow- 
ance whether his task be performed well 
or not, his work will most probably be 
very unprofitable, unless you make him 
labour under the lash or the fear of it: 
that is to say, unless you make him ab- 
solutely a slave. For we must observe 
that with men reduced to the condition 
of paupers, there is no mode of compel- 
ling them to industry but the infliction or 
the fear of bodily pain. Confinement 
would be no punishment to the previous- 
ly overtasked labourer who comes on his 
parish for subsistence. He would wel- 
come it as a season of repose, unless you 
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were to establish a law that whoever be- 
comes a pauper is to be a prisoner for- 
ever; and we will see that this experi- 
ment has been tried in another country. 

It might be supposed that pauperism 
might be checked by giving to the pauper 
less abundant or less palatable food than 
to the independent labourer. But this 
has been found impossibie and incon- 
sistent with humanity and the purpose 
of preserving life; for the independent 
labourer is already reduced to the mini- 
mum which will keep soul and body 
together. Thus we find it asserted, 
and upon abundant proof, that when re- 
lief is given in kind, as in the parish 
work-house, the nourishment is both of 
better quality and more abundant than 
the independent labourer can procure. 
Any proposition to reduce it has been 
frowned down by every one as savoring 
of absolute cruelty. 

There are other difficulties in the way 
of requiring labour as an equivalent for 
relief. That it is unprofitable, as we 
have already shown, might be borne 
with, if the loss which it entails were 
limited. But this loss is continually in- 
creasing, as if endowed with a self-repro- 
ductive energy. Public bodies are pro- 
verbially the loosest task-masters in the 
world. Parish labour being therefore 
less rigidly enforced than labour for a 
private employer, the labourers have a 


constant inducement to abandon the 
latter and to cast themselves on the 
parish. 


But this is not all yet. 

The lahour of eleemosynary establish- 
ments necessarily creates a competition 
which no other kind of labour can with- 
stand. The object of such establish- 
ments is not profit, and they are generally 
satisfied to dispose of the products of 
their industry for less than the actual 





* We have seen the same doctrine advanced within the last few months, by the Chief 


Magistrate of the first city in the Union. 


The Mayor of the city of New York asserted 


in an official document, that it is the duty of governments, whether monarchial or repub- 


lican, to afford to all the governed, employment, which means gratuitous subsistence if 


no profitable employment can be found. 


This fact shows that the system of free-society 


works out the same results in all countries and independently of the form of the politi- 


cal constitution. 
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cost of production, leaving out of the cal- 
culation the interest upon the cost of the 
buildings and implements of labour. The 
loss which would consequently fall upon 
them is made up by charity, or in the 
case of the parishes, by taxation. Hence 
the disastrous effects of conventual in- 
dustry upon the manufactures of the 
surrounding districts. The private manu- 
facturer is ruined by such competition; 
or else he must reduce the wages of his 
hands to mere pauper wages, that is the 
bare support of the workman alone, 
whose family is thus thrown upon the 
parish. In either case an increase of 
paupers is the result. Where there ex- 
ists a great superabundance of labour, 
every pauper whom you turn into a 
labourer deprives of employment some 
other labourer and turns him into a pau- 
per. Suppose for example that the de- 
mand of the market affords labour to a 
certain number of weavers in a given dis- 
trict; if you set to weaving five hundred 
paupers in that district, you throw out of 
employment. five hundred weavers who 
come upon you as paupers, not alone, but 
with all their families. 

It was then necessary to have recourse 
to other means in order to prevent the 
mass of the labouring classes from throw- 
ing themselves upon the parishes for sup- 
port. Be it said to their honour, the dis- 
grace attaching to the name of pauper, 
and the honest pride of independence 
have been the most powerful checks. 
The ingenuity of parish officers has 
been exercised in inventing others. Pau- 
pers have been imprisoned in the work- 
house, they have been harnessed to 
carts, they have been made to stand for 
hours in the pound; to attend numerous 
roll-calls, so that they might not use their 
labour for profit or amusement; to dig 
holes in order to fill them up again; to 
carry a ear of wheat ten miles in order 
to bring back a ear of barley.* Any 
and every means, however puerile, has 
been employed to couple relief with some 
distasteful condition; but all has been 
in vain. The poor rates increased yearly. 
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In 1776, they amounted to $7,600,000 ; 
in 1785, to $9,560,000. In 1800, a year 
of great scarcity, they reached $50,000,- 
000. Since then, they have been fluctu- 
ating between thirty and forty millions 
of dollars. In 1834, the amount was 
$37,555,000. 

Yes! nearly forty millions of dollars a 
year have been spent to relieve the eigh- 
teen hundred thousand paupers of Eng- 
land alone, for Scotland and Ireland are 
not included in the estimate. Bear in 
mind that this vast sum is public charity, 
raised by taxation, and does not include 
the large amounts yearly given away by 
private and voluntary charity. Now, let 
Englishmen testify as to the effects of a 
system involving so great a pecuniary 
sacrifice. 

“The radical defect of all systems of 
the kind,” says Malthus, “is that of tend- 
ing to increase population without in- 
creasing the means for its support, and 
by thus depressing the condition of those 
that are not relieved by the parishes, to 
create more poor.” 

This encouragement to the increase of 
an already redundant population is direct 
and immediate in its action. When the 
labourer has nothing to look to for the 
maintenance of his family but his skill 
and industry, he is generally cautious 
enough not to marry until he has some 
reasonable prospect of being able to sup- 
port a wife and children. But when he 
knows that he possesses a legal right to 
demand aid from the parish, why should 
he be restrained by any such considera- 
tion? More than this; when the practice 
prevailed of giving an allowance of from 
one to two shillings a week for each child 
above two years of age, a large family 
became a source of profit; and the young 
pauper would. marry at eighteen or 
twenty, looking directly to parish assist- 
ance for the support of himself and his 
family. Thus it is that pauperism has 
gone on, multiplying from year to year, 
until, in 1848, the number of paupers 
amounted to more than two millions in 
England and Wales, and 900,000 in Ire- 





* Edinburgh Review, October, 1846. 
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land. To such a degree did the poor 
rates increase, that in some parishes they 
swallowed up the whole surplus product 
of the lands, that is to say, the rents; 
and the possessors actually abandoned 
their estates to avoid paying rates greater 
than their rents. Thus in the parish of 
Cholesbury, in Buckinghamshire, in 1833, 
the whole land was abandoned except 
sixteen acres.* In Pulborough, Sussex, 
the rector was assessed at £2,032, an 
amount double the incomeof his benefice. 

Another consequence of the poor laws is 
toimpair more and more thecondition of the 
labourer who strives to remain indepen- 
dent. If in a given parish there are 
able-bodied paupers, the usual practice 
has been to hire them out by auction for 
as much as could be got for them. ‘At 
Yardley, in Northampton,” says Mr. 
Richardson, (commissioner, ) ‘‘ all the un- 
employed men are put up for sale weekly; 
and the clergyman of the parish told me 
that he had seen, last week, ten men 
knocked down to one farmer for five shil- 
lings. There were seventy men let out 
in that manner out of one hundred and 
seventy.” 

At Deddington, during the winter 
months, about sixty men apply every 
morning to the overseer for work or pay. 
He ranges them under a shed in a yard. 
If a farmer, or any one else, wants a 
hand, he sends to the yard and pays half 
the day’s wages. The rest is paid by 


the parish. At the close of the day the 
unemployed men are paid the wages of a 
day minus two pence, 

** At Burwash, in East Sussex, in 1822, 
the surplus labourers were put up to 
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auction and hired as low as 2d. and 3d. per 
day; the rest of their maintenance being 
made up by the parish. The consequence 
was that the farmers turned off their regular 
hands in order to hire them by auction 
when they wanted them.” 

The inevitable result of such a state of 
things is to compel the independent 
labourer to offer his services for the same 
price that the pauper receives from the 
employer, And as he cannot live upon 
it, he must also apply to the parish to 
supply the deficiency, and thus he is 
added to the listof paupers. In addition 
to this, there is another consideration, 
Every dollar that is taken from the em- 
ployer in the shape of poor rates, dimin- 
ishes just so much the sum which he is 
able to expend in wages. Thus if the 
farmers and manufacturers of a district 
have one hundred thousand dollars to ex- 
pend in wages, and you impose upon them 
a poor tax of fifty thousand, they will 
have only fifty thousand to use in wages ; 
and consequently they employ only half 
the labourers that they could before the 
tax was laid. The other half of these 
labourers must therefore become paupers ; 
and an additional tax must be laid to sup- 
port them; this further diminishes the 
ability of the employers to pay wages 
and adds more labourers yet to the poor 
list; and so on. The two things react 
upon each other and are part of the 
causes of the self-multiplying power of 
pauperism. 

But the worst remains to be told: the 
effect of the poor laws upon the morals 
of the people. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. | 











* Mr. Jeston, the rector of the parish, wrote in the following terms to the poor law 
commissioners: “At the present moment some of the proprietors, in answer to communi- 
cations from me upon parish affairs, have confessed their intention to abandon altogether 
their property in the parish, rather than give themselves further trouble about it, from their 
having actually lost money by it; the rates having more than swallowed up the rents. 

“ About October last the parish officers, not being able to collect any more funds, threw 


up their books. ........ 
“The present state of the parish is this: 


The land almost entirely abandoned, (six- 


teen acres only, including cottage gardens, being now in cultivation,) the poor thrown 
only upon the rates, and set to work upon the roads and gravel pits, and paid for this un- 


profitable labour at the expense of another parish! 


I have given up a small portion of 


my glebe to the parish officers, rent free, for the use of the poor, (the rest is abandoned 


on account of the rates assessed on it.)” 





Edinburgh Review, October, 1846. 




















AREYTOS; OR, SONGS OF THE SOUTH. 
BY ADRIAN BEAUPAIN. 


I, 
“Quiet Is ON THE Eartu.” 


I. 


Quiet is on the earth, and in the sky, 
The moon rides pale and high ; 
Silence is o’er the city, and the gush 
Of the sweet South is all that breaks the hush ; 
Oh! wonder not, while Earth thus lies at rest, 
If thy dear memory stirs within my breast, 
And from my bosom’s depths, my love should rove, 
Still seeking thine, dear love! 


Il. 
How should I sleep, though daily toil be o’er, 
_. Doom’d vainly to adore? 
Like some heart-humbled devotee, I bow, 
Yet the stern idol still rejects my vow; 
Hopeless, like him, my erring prayer is sent 
Into the bright, cold, loveless firmament ; 
Which, by its scorn, would seem to mock the prayer, 
Whose worship is despair! 


Ill. 

In the deep blue, how graciously the stars 

Smile from their silver cars ; 
And earth, beneath the dewy-dropping gleam, 

Sleeps, as if favor’d with some happy dream! 
Oh! while all nature laps it in delight, 

Why should’st thou rise thus coldly on my sight! 
Thou marr’st the music in the scene I prove, 

Yet O! be there my love! 


II. 


‘“*Renver Toy Trisutre to Beauty.” 


I. 


Render thy tribute to Beauty, 
Nor question with doubt the decree, 
That makes the sweet service a duty, 
Though without seeming profit it be; 
*Tis something to bend at the altar, 
Where Beauty is Priestess, though still 
The heart of the worshipper falter, 
As the smile of the Goddess grows chill! 
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II, 


*Twere sadder, the Fortune which found thee, 






From the bondage of Beauty set free ; 





For the fetters with which she had bound thee, 






Did’st thou love them, were blessings to thee! 






She might scorn the poor captive’s devotion, 






While holding him fast in her snare; 





But the freedom of Earth and of Ocean, 






Were but Exile, were Beauty not there! 







III: 






‘* DesTINED TO SEVER.”’ 







I. 










Destined to sever, 
Thrice hapless! for years; 





Perchance again never 






To meet, or in tears ; 






What, in the dreary hours, 






Then, shall repay, 





For the blooms, for the flowers 






Fate tears away? 








Il. 





What shall restore thee, 


That sweet sunny clime, 





When life rose before thee, 






Unshadow’d by Time ? 





When Hope, in glad bowers, 






Sang like the young bird, 





Born of beams, midst the flowers, 






By childhood first heard ? 







Ill. 










To me, what can Being 


Then bring to restore 






Those young joys, once fleeing, 





We win never more? 





Those nights, when no sorrow 





Brooded over Love’s sky, 





And no gloomy to-morrow 






Stood frowningly by! 







IV. 






With naught to endear us 
To what is left now ;— 





With nothing to cheer us, 






In the dark Future’s brow ;— 





Where look we, sweetest, 






For the pleasures that last, 
The brightest—the fleetest? 
Ah! me! to the Past! 
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IV. 


“Toe Movurnrut Gop or Frorip’s Cape.” 




















I. 


° 
The mournful God of Florid’s Cape, 
Hath taught his woes to me, 
And all the strains my fancies shape, 
Must share his destiny. 


Il. 


He looks o’er weary wastes by day, 
And with its mournful flight, 

To mocking winds and storms the prey, 

He moans throughout the night. 


Til. 


What other song should then be mine, 
Thus doom’d in exile’s blight, 

O’er life’s sad waste by day to pine, 

And moan through memory’s night. 


Iv. 

My lyre upon the sea-god’s rock, 
What should its music be, 

Thus smitten by each tempest’s shock 
That sweeps across the sea! 


7: 
“‘Anp Yet, trois Lonety Reawm 1s Free.” 


I. 


And yet this lonely realm is free, 
And here my lyre may wake, 

Thotgh all unheard, a song of thee, 
Still precious for thy sake! 

That lyre, so loved in better days, 

May well recal the words of praise, 
That soothed its infant fears ; 

When thou and hope alike were young, 

And feeling, as each lay was sung, 

Repaid the chaunt with tears! 











i. 


These chords in mournful silence long 
Reveal'd thy hapless fate ; 

Till memory came to wake the song, 
For love grown desolate! 

When thou wast silent, all grew dumb; 

No fancy could the spell o’ercome, 
Thy loss o’er life had cast: 

Yet, as the sorrow grew subdued, 
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Thy image fill’d the solitude 
Though mocking all the Past! 


Ill. 


Oh! memory still her charms renews, 
But not with former tone ; 

She cannot now, and would not choose, 
Forget that she is lone: 

That, if thou hear’st her tribute strain, 

Thou dost not answer it again, 
As ’twas thy wont of yore; 

She dreams that thou art nigh, but sees 

No more as Hope and Fancy please, 
And looks, and sighs, the more! 


VI. 
‘“*ForGET NOT THE TropHy.” 


I. 


Forget not the trophy we made her, 
The country so glorious and dear, 
In the blood of the ruthless invader, 
Whom we slew with the bow and the spear, 
He came with the engines of power, 
And Ke uttered the Tyrant’s decree ; 
But we rose in our wrath, and the hour 
That saw us enslaved, saw us free! 


II. 


We struck down the fool for his error; 

In the might of new freedom we rose: 
He shrunk from the combat in terror, 

Never dreaming how dread were our blows! 
Did he deem that so feeble a spirit, 

Though moved by such sovereign desires, 
Could seize on the rights we inherit, 

From a race of such true-hearted Sires! 


III. 


Forget not the trophy we made her, 
That freedom so fondly we boast, 

When we struck down the rathless invader, 
And scattered his insolent host! 

When our banner of palm proudly waving, 
Shone out o’er the perilous plain; 

And our Eagle all destiny braving, 
Grew drunk in the blood of the slain! 
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Vil. 
“?Twas a Vision Farr Lapye.” 


I. 





‘Twas a vision of fair Ladye, 
Kept, and still must keep me here, 

Sadly sighing, when I should be 
Happier in another sphere: 

Such the fetter thrown around me, 

By her witchery, it hath bound me; 
That fair Ladye, that fair Ladye, 

Holds me fast in subtle snare! 


II. 


Many a hope would sweetly woo me, 
And, in other regions blest, 

Love and Glory both pursue me, 
Seeking place within my breast; 

Yet I linger, never fleeing, 

Losing daylight, bliss and being— 
That fair Ladye, that fair Ladye, 

Makes a captive of her guest! 





il. 


Like the Bird around whose pinion, 
Serpent spells have wrought a chain, 
I am held in close dominion, 
Seeking to be free in vain! 
Vainly words of wo I utter, 
In her bonds I fret and flutter, 
That fair Ladye, that fair Ladye, 
Laughs she not to see my pain # 
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IV. 






Yet with spirit uncomplaining, 
Would I in her bonds repose, 

Were she not the while disdaining, 
The poor captive in her close ; 

Would she now and then smile on him, 

Though her bonds have still undone him, 
That fair Ladye, that fair Ladye, 

Still might keep him bound, heaven knows! 


VIII. 
“Go, tHou Farrniess One.” 


I. 


Go, thou faithless one, go wander, 
Fickle heart with sunny brow ; 

It were base in me to squander 

One poor thought upon thee row! 
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Far, in other regions roving, 
It may be that thou wilt find 
Nobler hearts,—but none so loving ; 


Brighter eyes—but none so blind! 


Il. 
Both are free, though one with Ruin, 
Sits beside a lonely hearth; 
While the other, still misdoing, 
Revels in his wanton mirth! 
Though I droop with broken pinion, 
By the spoil’d, dishonor’d nest, 
And thou soar’st with wide dominion, 
Robbing other homes of rest! 


Ill. 


Though my foolish heart be breaking, 
Yet no plaint its breast shall show; 

Not a nerve within me shaking, 
While, with scorn, I bid thee ‘go? 

Every maiden hope hath perish’d, 
Yet no mortal eye shall see, 

That my heart hath ever cherish’d, 
One fond, foolish thought of thee! 


TX. 


— 


“Love oN To THE Lasv.’” 


I. 


Oh! fly; but remember, 
We cannot forget ; 

They may rob us of rapture, 
But not of regret; 

They may tear us asunder, 
Our hopes may deny, 

But love’s thought is free’st 
Of all ’neath the sky! 


Hi. 


They call thee a traitor, 
And say when we part, 
Thou wilt banish my image, 
In scorn from thy heart ; 

But the love in thy bosom 
I judge of by mine; 

And enough, that my faith is 
A sure faith in thine! 


Ill, 


And were I to doubt thee, 
And thou to deny, 
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To live on without thee, 
Were vain, I should die. 
But I wrong thee to whisper, 
A doubt which would blast; 
Hear my heart’s only pleading— 
Love on to the last! 


IV. 

I make thee no promise, 
I ask not for thine ; 

Keep thy faith but as fondly 
As I shall keep mine; 

If like me thou dost cherish, 
This living regret, 

We may part—we may perish, 
But never forget! 


X. . 
“Tus Flower, 1r Biooms ’mip a Ruin.” dr 


I. Kj 
This flower, it blooms ’mid a ruin, 
But its sweet is more precious to me 
Than the wreaths which thy fortune is strewing 
Round the shaft of thy family tree; 
For it speaks to my soul of the blessing 
Which in deepest of wo was my gain, 
That love, which mine own is possessing, 
And for which thine hath striven in vain! 


Il. ‘ 


Thou may’st joy in the splendour around thee, 
The state which makes gallant thy halls; 

In the crowd that with homage surround thee, 
And exult when thy enemy falls; 

I turn from the sting of their malice, 
And envy no pomp which is thine; 

I look from the lights in thy palace, 

To the one in this Jow cot of mine. 
























































SELECTIONS AND EXCERPTS FROM THE LEE PAPERS. 


Mr. Epiror—Excuse me, if, for the present, I send you but a few of the papers 
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mentioned in our last interview—papers which have been so long in our midst and ac- 


cessible to the curious, but of whose existence so small a part of that enterprising 


company seem to have been aware. 


The collection is large, and I must reserve for an 


hour of leisure the task of presenting you with a fuller account of particulars than is 


now possible. 
come. 


Meantime accept these, both as a specimen,and an earnest of what is to 
For, I may venture to say, there is much behind, little if at all inferior in interest 


or value to the present. Is it necessary to add, that your readers may be assured of the 
genuineness of what is laid before them—the copies having been faithfully compared 


with the originals in my possession? 






[Of the letters which follow it would be 
impertinent to offer more than a few 
words of explanation to the Virginia 
reader who is acquainted with our history. 
Four of them relate to two of the most 
stirring incidents in the greatest era of 
that history, and which are defended or 
narrated by the pens of the principal 
actors. The second, we need only say, 
vindicates a measure which was then 
thought to be rash or perilous, or of 
doubtful propriety. In another, the old 
hero of Point Pleasant, who—Washington 
said—ought to have been put at the head 
of all our armies, but whose statue is 
destined to occupy a pedestal below that 
of his friend—appears somewhat in un- 
dress. Of the writer of the last letter, 
which gives his version of the same affair, 
we may hear more anon. | 


PEYTON RANDOLPH TO A COMMITTEE, ABOUT 
THE AFFAIR OF “THE POWDER.” 


Williamsburg, 27th Ap’l, 1775. 
GENT’N: 

In compliance with your request, we 
give you a candid relation of the disturb- 
ance which happened last week in this 
city, about the removal of the powder 
from the public magazine. Early on Fri- 
day morning the inhabitants were uni- 
versally and much alarmed, at the report 
that the powder had been removed the 
preceding night, under an escort of 
marines, and carried on board an armed 
vessel at Burwell’s Ferry. The Common 
Hall assembled and presented the ad- 
dress, which we presume you have seen 
with the Governor’s answer. The inhabi- 
tants were so much exasperated that they 
flew to their arms. This incensed the 


C. 





Governor a good deal, and from every- 
thing that we can learn, was the princi- 
pal reason why his answer was not more 
explicit and favourable. His Excellency 
has repeatedly assured several respectable 
gentlemen, that his only motive in re- 
moving the powder was to secure it, as 
there had been an alarm from the county 
of Surry, which at first seemed too well 
founded, though it afterwards proved 
groundless. Besides what he has said in 
his public answer, he has given private 
assurances to several gentlemen that the 
powder shall be returned to the maga- 
zine, though he has not condescended to 
fix the day for its return. So far as we 
can judge from a comparison of all cir- 
cumstances, the Governor considers his 
honour as at stake; he thinks that he 
acted for the best, and will not be com- 
pelled to what, we have abundant reason 
to believe, he would cheerfully do were he 
left to himself. Frequent messages have 
been sent from the neighbouring counties 
to inquire into the state of this unfortu- 
nate affair, with the most friendly and 
spirited offers of assistance and protection. 
The city could not but hold themselves 
exceedingly obliged to those gentlemen, 
as they do to you, gentlemen, and the 
rest of our worthy countrymen, by whom 
we understand you are sent. We hope 
that you and the other gentlemen can 
have no doubt of our paying the utmost 
attention to the country’s interest, as well 
as our own security in particular. If we, 
then, may be permitted to advise, it is 
our opinion and most earnest request, that 
matters may be quieted for the present at 
least; we are firmly persuaded that per- 
fect tranquillity will be speedily restored. 
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By pursuing this course we foresee no 
hazard, or even ineonvenience, that can 
ensue. Whereas we are apprehensive, 
and this we think upon good grounds, 
that violent measures may produce ef- 
fects which God only knows the conse- 
quence of.* We beg that our thanks and 
best wishes may be presented to the 
several gentlemen of the country who 
have interested themselves in our behalf, 
and are gentlemen, 
Your much obliged hon. servants, 
Peyton Ranpotrn, for self 
and the Corporation of Williamsburg. 
To Mann Page, Jr., Lewis Willis, and 
Benjamin Grymes, Jr., Esquires. 


PATRICK HENRY TO FRANCIS LIGHTFOOT 
LEE. 


Hanover, May 8th, 1775. 
Dear Sir: 

For several facts relative to the trans- 
actions of the Hanover Volunteers, who 
marched in consequence of the Governor’s 
conduct in the affair of the powder, and 
the reprisal made by us, I refer you to the 
public papers, which I expect will give a 
true recital of that matter. I find it is 
now said by those who opposed the 
measures we took, that the powder be- 
longed to the King. And it is very re- 
markable the Governor, in his late procla- 
mation, seems to rely upon that as a 
principal fact on which he is to be justi- 
fied. But I rely on the address of the 
city of Williamsburg and his answer to 
it, also, to prove the contrary. Why does 
he promise to return it in half an hour? 
And again, what powder was he to re- 
turn, or did he take? I answer, the pow- 
. der mentioned in the address; to wit, 
that which was provided for the safety of 
the Colony, and for the loss of which 
Williamsburg was so much alarmed. 
But I ask, suppose it was the King’s, 
what right had any one to deposit it in 
the magazine built expressly for the pur- 
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pose of receiving such ammunition as 
was at any time necessary for our safety? 
His Majesty can have no right to convert 
the houses, or other conveniences neces. 
sary for our defence, into repositories for 
engines of our destruction. So that the 
presumption is, that the powder being 
there, itwas ours. ’T'was a trespass to open 
that place for the reception of any other. 
Add to this what is contained in his Lord- 
ship’s answer referred to above, and no 
doubt can remain but that the pretence of 
the Cro-yn having a property in it is a 
quibble. For the sake of the public tran- 
quillity, as well as of justice, I chose to 
be active in making the reprisal. And 
having designedly referred to the Con- 
vention whether any of the money ought 
to be returned, lest presuming too much 
might be alledged against me, I trouble 
you, sir, with this to be an advocate for 
the measure if you think itright. I sup- 
pose my attendance at the Congress may 
prevent me froim being present at the 
Convention, when perhaps an attempt 


may be made to condemn the measure 


and misrepresent my conduct. I trust 
that the moderation and justice of the 
proceeding will fully appear from a great 
variety of circumstances. And that my 
countrymen will support me in it, especi- 
ally when we consider the hostilities to 
the Northward would have justified much 
greater reprisals, which I chose to decline 
as the Convention might probably so soon 
meet. To the collective body of my 
country I chose to submit my conduct, 
and have to beg you will excuse the trou- 
ble I have given you by this long letter. 
I only mean to beg your attention to the 
subject, that you may not he surprised 
by some objections against my proceed- 
ings, which I fear will be made by some 
gentlemen from below. 

Will you be so good as to excuse inac- 
curacies? Hurry obliges me to use the 
pen of a young man to transcribe. The 
few reasons hinted above are indeed un- 
necessary to you whose better judgement 





*From his subsequent conduct we may presume that the writer of this letter very 
soon thereafter abandoned all hope of a peaceable settlement of the controversy to which 


it relates. . 
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is able to inform me. You will readily 
perceive the absurdity of the pretence, 
that the king can have a property in any- 
thing distinct from his people, and how 
dangerous is the position that his pro- 
tection (for which we have already paid 
him) may be withdrawn at pleasure. If 
any doubt remains as to the fitness of the 
step I have taken, can it lay over until I 
am heard? I can mention many facts 
which I am sure willabundantly warrant 
what is done. Wishing you every good 
thing, I remain with sentiments of the 
highest and most perfect esteem and re- 
gard, 
Dear sir, 
P. Henry. 


THE SAME, TO RICHARD HENRY LEE. 


Williamsburg, May 15th, 1778. 

I beg leave, my dear sir, to give my 
most cordial congratulations on the late 
happy events that have taken place. May 
we be wise enough to improve these 
favourable occurrences into the perma- 
nent happiness of our country! 

Yours of the 7th come to hand last 
night. I have got one swift boat now 
ready to sail. Another shall be provided 
in some short time. Ocracock is blocked 
uv pretty much. The boats will go out 
of our capes. The Assembly is sitting: 
500 horse were voted yesterday. Some 
may quickly be got. However, the affair 
will be suspended a few days on hearing 
the enemy are preparing to leave the 
continent. 

God bless you, sir, 
Yours, 
P. Henry, 


ACCOUNT OF THE AFFAIR OF GWYNN’S 
ISLAND—AS CONTAINED IN A PRIVATE 
LETTER OF GEN’L ANDREW LEWIS TO HON. 
R. H. LEE. 


Williamsburg, July 15th, 1776. 
Dear Coone.: 
Give me leave to trouble you with some 
of the particulars relative to our engage- 
ment with the fleet, the troops, and ban- 


ditti on the island. On the &th instant, 
in the evening, I got to the caimp before 
Gwynn’s Island, and found that by em- 
ploying a number of men to work in 
the night our battery might be opened in 
the morning. On the 9th, at 8 o’clock, 
the fleet lay in a range that suited our 
purpose. We instantly opened our em- 
brasures, which to that moment were 
secret to the enemy. The Dunmore lay 
near and very fair, when she was saluted 
by our 18 pounders; our other battery of 
five guns was opened on them at the same 
time. Their amazement and confusion 
was beyond description. The Dunmore 
waited to fire only five guns. She slip- 
ped both her cables and was towed off by 
three boats, both batteries playing on her 
all the time of her retreat. She is pro- 
digiously shattered, her cabin torn to 
pieces and several men killed. The shot 
that missed her could not fail taking 
place on some of the other vessels. The 
Otter, William, and the Fowey were so 
peppered that they were obliged to slip 
their cables also and tow off. The whole 
fleet were in confusion and moved to a 
safer distance. We are told that all the 
armed vessels and several others lost 
men. The guns of both our batteries 
were then turned on their camp, (the shot 
crossing each other in the centre of their 
camp,) this set them to scampering. The 
next morning we collected all the canoes 
that could be got in that neighbourhood, 
which did not amount to more than 
thirty. We then turned our thoughts to 
clearing the haven, and by making use 
of two six pounders, (brass pieces,) on 
travelling carriages, made a sloop of six 
guns and a schooner (well armed with 
some carriage guns and swivels) move 
their stations. They grounded ; we man- 
ned canoes and took them. This step 
threw some of our men on the island, 
which being observed by some of the 
enemy, who were placed on lookouts, ran 
to their camp and greatly alarmed them 
by saying that the lower end of the island 
was full of “‘the d—d shirt-men.” This 
struck them with a panic, and set them 
to the trot. Before we could, with our 
trifling canoes, land 250 men on the 
island, the vast multitude of boats be- 
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longing to the fleet (which consisted of 
upwards of 80 sail) took them on board. 
They left in their battery one excellent 
six pounder, and a considerable quantity 
of baggage intheircamp. We shall have 
at least £1000 worth of cables and 
anchors, and 266 bars of iron, articles 
very useful to us. They burnt four ves- 
sels, one of them large; some took her 
for the Dunmore, but I think they were 
mistaken. The inhabitants of the island 
say that Dunmore received a reinforce- 
ment of 150 tories from Maryland, and a 
considerable number of beef cattle, some 
time before they were routed. Fifty head 
of the cattle fell into our hands. I am 
told since I wrote the above, that after 
the fleet sailed, a large ship, taken to be 
the Dunmore, returned to the Otter, which 
lay near the mouth of the Rappahannock. 
The ship was buoyed by a number of 
empty casks lashed to both sides, and 
that after putting her loading on board the 
Otter she sunk and totally disappeared. 

On Sunday evening Col. Charles Lewis, 
with four companies of his battalion be- 
fore Gwynn’s Islandand three at Burwell’s 
Ferry, had orders to march to Potomac, 
in order to afford quiet and protection 
until Dunmore should fix himself on some 
spot; after which we must take our 
measures accordingly. 

I am your most obed’t serv’t, 
Anprew Lewis. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Camp on Horn Point, i 
| July 30th, 1776, 
Sir: 
Last Sunday I expected to have the 
pleasure of seeing you at Col. Richard 
Lee’s, where I dined. I should have 
been glad of your opinion with regard to 
the stationing the 3rd battalion, which 
for the present are ordered to be posted 
between the rivers Coan and Nomini, 
with orders to be very attentive to the 
motions of the enemy; and that if any 
of the vessels move up the river Potomac 
(especially the armed ones) to detach 
men and prevent their diabolical attempts. 
As the enemy have no foothold on land, 
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their stay here, I think, cannot be long; 
some sailed out of the river last evening. 
Col. Thornton is to put two companies of 
his battalion above Nomini, one of them 
at or near your house. My return to 
Williamsburg is necessary, especially as 
the enemy avoid giving us any oppor- 
tunity of attacking them, either on this 
or the Maryland shore. It is here re- 
ported that two companies of the militia, 
at the house of Col. Brent, on seeing 
much inferior number of the enemy land 
(without firing a gun) threw away their 
arms and fled in the most shameful man- 
ner, and suffered all the gentlemens’ 
houses to be burnt, I am afraid it is 
true, yet loath to believe it, as it casts a 
stain on the colony, and may invite our 
enemies to make many attempts which 
otherwise they would not think of. 

Iam with great regard, dear sir, your 


. most obed’t and very humble serv’t, 


ANDREW LEwIs. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Williamsburg, January 10th, 1777. 
Dear Sir: 

In consequence of a Resolve of the 
Honourable the Congress, which with 
some others came to the Governor and 
Council of this State, I have put the 
second and seventh regiments under 
marching orders, though I have received 
no orders from Congress. THlow to ac- 
count for my not receiving orders on this 
occasion is out of my power. I have sent 
Brigade Major Johnson, from whom you 
will receive this, in order to procure in- 
structions, that I may no longer be kept 
in a disagreeable state of suspense. 

The manner in which we lost Gen. 
Lee is so differently related, that I shall 
(if you can spare a moment) be thankful 
to you for information on that head, as 
well as the manner in which he has been 
treated since his unfortunate captivity. 
Pray let me know what prospect you 


have of his being returned to us, or if 


there are any proposals made on this sub- 
ject. The glorious and well-timed stroke 
General Washington gave the enemy at 
Trenton will, I hope, be attended with 
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the best of consequences. Pray take the 
trouble to present my compliments to all 
our worthy Delegates from this State. 
I am, with great esteem, 
Your most obed’t servant, 
Anprew Lewis, B. G. 

The Honourable Ricnarp H. Lez, Mem- 
ber of the Honourable Continental 
Congress. 


COL. ADAM STEPHEN TO COL. RICHARD HENRY 
LEE—RELATES THE SAME AFFAIR. 


Williamsburg, 13th July, 1776. 
My Respecrep Frienp: 

The 9th of July I arrived, with Gen’l 
Lewis, off Gwynn’s Island. I disdained 
the gutt that had been deemed impas- 
sable since Dunmore’s arrival, but was 
unhappy to find that no provision had 
been made or necessary steps taken to- 
wards passing the gutt, or making a de- 
scent on the island. Suspecting the 
General took me and some other officers 
rather to dissuade and spare the public 
eensure, tham to attempt an attack upon 
the works or fleet; but fond of the 9th of 
July, and willing to please you as well 
as to the business, an attack was immedi- 
ately made on the fleet and encampment 
of theenemy. The camp was put into 
great confusion, one battery drove them 
into the water, and with the battery of 
18 pounders we drove them out again. 

The Dunmore was the ship nearest to 
us; with the first gun we spoiled his 
Lordship’s china and wounded his leg 
with a splinter. The next shot cut his 
boatswain in two, put an end to his whist- 
ling, and carried off the thigh of his gun- 
ner. In short the ship was so much 
damaged that she and two others were 
burnt that night. We are not certain 
what damage the rest of the fleet re- 
ceived; but we have taken three tenders 
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and drove the fleet to sea without a bis- 


cuit or water. Some vessels, we are in- 
formed by the Pilots, had not a gallon of 
water aboard. They have plenty of flour, 
taken in the prizes, and plenty of Irish 
beef. I am in hopes you will prevent 
further exportation of flour and we shall 
starve them. It is uncertain which way 
they are gone. They have left the small 
pox and pestilence upon the island, and 
twelve negroes dead and unburied. Tom 
Bird was carted aboard, sick of the fever. 
There are 150 graves. 

If we had been happy enough to have 
had boats or canoes to carry us over as 
soon as they were put in confusion, we 
would have possessed ourselves of all 
their cannon, ammunition, baggage and 
negroes. 

His Lordship intended a long stay, 
which appeared by his new works plan- 
ned—ovens built and a windmill begun; 
but this turned out a castle in the air. 
The Governor is still very ill, and his dis- 
ease is like to degenerate into a long 
nervous fever. 

I am, with the greatest respect and 
gratitude, dear sir, your most ob’t humble 
servant, 

Ava STerHen. 

I congratulate you on the success 
Gen’! Lee has met with in S. Carolina. 
It is remarkable that so powerful a naval 
force made so little impression on our 
works. Sullivan’s Island lies four miles 
N. E. of Charleston, is about a mile and 
a half square. To the N. E. of Sulli- 
van’s Island, and separated by a narrow 
gutt lies Long Island, on which Gen’! 
Clinton’s troops are landed and attempted 
to cross the gutt while the ships were at- 
tacking the fort; but they were opposed 
and repulsed by about 800 riflemen, com- 
manded by Col. Thompson on the Island 
Sullivan. 
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OF THE SALLY MAGANN, 


The name evinces that the Sally Ma- 
gann is a female, biped, human. It is 
found in all civilized, but is especially 
numerous in enlightened countries. A 
savage Sally Magann is a thing incon- 
ceivable ; for this reason, viz: that the 
ens, or, Swedenborgically, the proprium, 
of a S. Magann, is an innate rage for 
millinery ware—not, however, the most 
exalted kind of millinery. 

The necessary environment of the crea- 
ture is a boarding house, of the $5 a 
week species ; it may rise as high as $6 
or $6.50, and even $7 ; but beyond that, 
and beneath the V per week establish- 
ments, it ceases, or rather is transformed 
into other beings. Victualling thus, its 
character follows by natural evolution ; 
also its manners, its customs, its destiny. 

If the limits of its environment are 
strict, the annuary circle to whieb it is 
admissible and subjected is no less exact. 
Registrar-Generals, were they even indiffe- 
rently instructed in the science, now for the 
first time inaugurated, of Pathological So- 
ciology, might enable us to state the age 
precisely at which the initiatory pro- 
cesses of Sally-Magannzation are institu- 
ted. This point is at present extremely 
obseure, is of the highest interest, and 
will attract a mass of competent investi- 
gators at a not distant future. 

The proper Sally Magann is twenty- 
two years old. It is in the first stages of 
itself (proper) at twenty; after twenty- 
three and before twenty-four it escapes 
into another better defined and more pop- 
ularly comprehended form. Socially, 
the Sally Magann is the uapleasant, nay, 
the intolerable mean between the ex- 
tremes, tom-boyishness and old-maidism. 
Intellectually, it is ajninny. Colloquial- 
ly, a giggly-gabbler. Practically, it is 
a useless something that reaches the final 
term of the botherational. 

It never has much hair on its head, 
and being beiow the pecuniary level of 
pomade and other costly greases, it kind- 
ly submits its phrenology to clean lard- 
intermixed cologne, which it buys in long 
bottles. The colour of its hair may per- 
haps be found in the shops of the sign- 


painters, but it is not named in any lan- 
guage. This hair is dressed invariably 
in the latest style. 

Of the face of the Sally Magann, be- 
yond its shape, little, or nothing is known. 
Its originality is entombed in art. It is 
by all means an angular face, of the 
loveliest pink-saucers and chalk-balls 
hues. The eyes are pale, and stick like 
a fish-bone in your throat. The nose is 
needled, and predestined to snuff. A 
shallow and quarrelsome opening, three 
inches long, puckered with vinxaigre rouge, 
subserves the uses of a mouth; beneath 
it lie an irregular collection of translu- 
cent cutting instruments, somewhat in- 
laid with gold, which are its teeth. It 
does not follow that a chin of a S. Ma- 
gann must of necessity be sharp or prom- 
inent; on the contrary, an ovoidal re- 
treating nub, something like the end of a 
darkish egg, constitutes the general ap- 
pearance of this feature. Nor need the 
neck be stringy ; it is irregularly fluted ; 
aiming at a stringyness not yet attained. 

Its frame is lean, iis digestion feeble, 
and its flavor sour. 

In dress, the Sally Magann labours to 
be tasteful. Its attempts would not al- 
ways prove failures, if its body could be 
remodelled, and it could wish not to be 
noticed. It has a passion for silks of all 
sorts, but chiefly for those of a striking 
pattern. It haunts places where what 
are called “ wet goods” are disposed of, 
and is there being constantly cheated. 
If in its cheap researches it could only 
light upon a “ real brocade” and wheedle 
it out of the shop-keeper “for a song,” 
it would go immortal. 

A dress to a Sally Magann never fits in 
the back where the skirt is gathered. 
Since the advent of hoops this impossi- 


_ bility is greatly apparent, and it is a good 


mark by which to detect one of them. 
Thus much for the physical S. Magann. 
The intellectual follows, and the moral. 
Its views of life are three in number, 
I. It will marry. 
II. Whom will it marry ? 
III. Matrimony will be an un-ending 
ocean of dresses and joy. 


































Of the Sally Magann. 


Its mental operations being bounded 
by this triangle, its acts are immediately 
co-ordinated thereto. For young males 
boarding in the same house with itself, 
it has a body ever willing to be treated 
to ice-cream and theatres; and such of 
them as are disposed to do the gentle- 
manly to said body, find out the following 
in regard to the Sally Magann. 

First. It may be kissed without much 
difficulty. 

Second. It does not pay to kiss it. 

A Northern Sally Magann, in select 
circles of its kind, always objects to the 
medical student who lodges on the third 
floor, but is privately infected with the 
madness of believing that the student 
aforesaid is a ‘wealthy Southerner.” It 
therefore revolves in its mind the vexed 
question of slavery, and concludes that it 
will reluctantly yield to the impassioned 
importunities (not yet offered) of the 
student, and do its best to ameliorate the 
condition of sundry negroes upon the 
hypothetical plantation in Alabama. 

As to the day-boarder, the dry-goods 
clerk, that dresses so nicely, and has 
given it four pairs of kid gloves, its mind 
is never sound. ‘ He may get to be a 
partner. He may never get to be a part- 
ner.” <A dilemma like this is enough to 
unhinge the highest order of female in- 
telligences ; its effect upon a Sally Ma- 
gann is such that the dry-goods clerk 
concludes that it is singularly unstable 
in its notions and affections, and, in con- 
sequence of this conclusion, he is often 
lost to the S. Magann. It grieves over 
his loss, sometimes to the latest hour of 
its life, with secretly commingled tears 
and snuff; deploring the folly of its 
youth, when it had “ lovers by the do- 
zen,” while it titilates its Schneiderian 
membrane in impotent revenge. 

But it is only its small shot that the 
Sally Magann wastes on callow youths. 
Its -heavy artillery is reserved for the 
bland, portly, middle-aged “‘ gentleman,” 
(boarder,) who does a very large myste- 
rious business, and who does not always 
prove to be a scoundrel and a swindler, 
but occasionally marries the 8. Magann 
and disappears with it, none knows whi- 
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ther. For him it sings its best falsetto, 
and plays upon the piano its five or six 
good-for-nothing little tunes with its di- 
vinest unction, And he—he pronounces 
it “the sweetest little thing,” and more 
need not be said of him. 

The morals of a Sally Magann are— 
preachers. These it adores, For these 
it discovers its small capacities of needle 
and thread; and concerning these, next 
to “‘wet goods” and theatres, its giggly- 
gabbling is affluent beyond all measure. 
To sew on a button for a.preacher, to 
visit his wife, to embroider a pair of slip- 
pers for him, to be spoken to by him when 
it affectates along the street, to kiss his 
children to death, is the finest joy of the 
S. Magann. If the preacher is unmar- 
ried, then is his divinity complete in the 
eyes of a S. Magann. How it hangs 
upon his lips, as it sits in a pew, and 
pushes up its bonnet slipping from the 
back of its head! Its fervent prayers 
that the Lord will deliver him into the 
hands of asuitable help-mate! Its anony- 
mous letters of gratitude for his refresh- 
ing sermons ; its incog bouquets! Could 
it be privileged to make a robe-de-nwit 
for a right young minister, it would will- 
ingly die. 

But its destiny rarely comprehends the 
better-halving of pulpit joys. Generally 
it advances by distinct but rapid meta- 
morphoses to old maidism; in which 
case, the sour element in its nature is seri- 
ously increased and aggravated, for a 
Sally Magann acidulates fiercer than any 
other variety of female. On the other 
hand, it may, as heretofore intimated, 
marry. Its destiny then includes early 
widowhood, an unpromising, unkempt 
child or two, and a most dreary after ex- 
istence of untidiness and paregoric. 

This is the end of it. Amid the dregs 
of the demi-semi-genteel societies it noise- 
lessly dissolves, without exciting a remark 
from anybody. 

The purport of its coming into this 
world never has been, and probably 
never will be known. It appears to be a 
disease of shabby-genteel strects—an en- 
tozoon of cheap boarding-houses. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


His love is hidden, like the springs 
Which lie in Earth’s deep heart below, 
And murmur there a thousand things 
Which nought above may hear or know. 
Tis hid, not buried! Without sound, 
Or light or limit, night and day, 
It, (like the dark springs underground) 
Runs, ebbs not, and can ne’er decay. 
Barry Cornwall. 


The burial was over, the grave had re- 
ceived its own, and still Sybil mourned. 
Those who watched and were interested 
in her, could not fathom the cause of her 
deep and almost increasing sorrow, and 
many a pitying glance rested upon her 
now. She had exchanged the tasteful 
dresses, in which Isabel had delighted in 
arraying her, for the sombre habiliments 
of mourning, and never had her beauty, 
though more ethereal than formerly, 
appeared to such advantage. She was 
paler than usual, her form had lost 
much of its roundness, and her eyes sel- 
dom had any other expression besides 
one of deep seriousness. 

Insensibly she had taken her accus- 
tomed place in the household, the ser- 
vants coming to her for counsel and assis- 
tance, and, apparently, the inner lives of 
the trio who dwelt at Vernon Grove, were 
as peaceful and systematic as the outer 
arrangements, and a looker-on would 
have thought that Sybil, especially, was 
a happy person to have found such a 
friend as Vernon, and such a man as 
Albert Linwood to be her protector 
through life. 

But no one knew the secrets of that 
young heart, no one knew of the strug- 
gle that she hourly underwent. Each 
day she felt that Albert was not to her 
what she desired in one who was to be 
her companion nearer than a friend, 
whom she was to cherish for better or 
worse, and though she could not define 
in what particular lay the deficiency, and 
blamed herself for her want of apprecia- 
tion, still she could not overcome the inde- 
finable repugnance that he inspired, and 
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which she felt was undermining her very 
existence. True, his tenderness was 
almost womanly; true he guarded her 
against the shadow of an evil, and loved 
on madly and blindly, content with a 
cold “I thank you,” or a barely suffered 
caress; still Sybil grew each day more 
unhappy and silent, and the glad promise 
of her youth, the blessing of a cheerful 
spirit, seemed departing from her. 

The one object in her life, and that in 
which she exerted every power, was to 
try to hide, at least, from Vernon what 
she suffered, and even though she 
failed, to accept the lot which he had 
marked out for her with uncomplaining 
patience. Though he had never ex- 
plained or alluded to his conduct in re- 
gard to the brief note which she had re- 
ceived from him when she was at Mr. 
Clayton’s, he had pressed her so earnest- 
ly to remain under his roof until her 
marriage, or after, if Albert’s engage- 
ments permitted, that Sybil had almost 
forgotten that terrible fiat of banish- 
ment; or remembered it only as a pain- 
fuldream. One thing besides her own 
immediate troubles gave her cause for 
weakness, and this was a change which 
had come over Vernon since her return ; 
he was no longer the Vernon of old, im- 
petuous and imperious, but gentler and 
more sad, avoiding the presence of his 
guests, and never intruding upon them 
unless in the civilities which his position 
of host entailed upon him, He no longer 
enlivened their home circle by his won- 
derful conversational powers, nor was his 
laugh, that winning, contagious laugh, 
which bespoke a heart at ease, overheard 
as Sybil had sometimes heard it in the 
days that were past. Morning after morn- 
ing, after having been led to his favourite 
haunts by his servant, he would spend 
long hours alone, and at twilight, that 
hour which he and Sybil had ever en- 
joyed as the crowning happiness of a 
happy day, instead of the brilliant posi- 
tions which he used to improvise, he 
would strike a few dirge-like notes upon 
his piano, and pour out his soul in strains 
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as touching and as sad as the instrumen- 
tal music which accompanied them, 


“ Short, swallow-flights of song. that dip 
Their wings in tears and skim away.” 


And such was the life at Vernon 
Grove, monotonous, quiet, and too calm to 
be natural, for even Linwood’s voice 
was toned down to a whisper, and his 
cheerful spirit imbibed somewhat of the 
prevailing solemnity which he felt, hung 
like a pall over them, and which was not 
exactly the “jubilee”? which Sybil had 
spoken of as connected with his return 
from his wanderings abroad. But an 
event soon occurred which materially 
‘changed the state of things then existing 
at Vernon Grove. 

One night after they had all retired to 
their rooms, Albert and Vernon to rest, 
and Sybil, as was often the case now, to 
the serious contemplation of her pecu- 
liar position,—as she was seated by an 
open window, she perceived a dense 
smoke arising from the wing of the 
house in which Richard and Linwood 
slept, and soon the conviction forced 
itself upon her that the building was on 
fire. Suddenly, as if to confirm her in her 
opinion, a bright flame shot upwards in 
the darkness, and Sybil, now fully aware 
of the danger, and with but one impulse 
in her mind, rushed towards Vernon’s 
chamber. That she was the betrothed of 
another, that her duty should have led 
her first to the rescue of her promised 
husband did not occur to her ; she simply 
obeyed the promptings of that strong, 
inward suggestion which overmastered 
every other, and which said as plainly 
as words, “He, Mr. Vernon, is in 
danger; save him.” Every thing was 
blank; her world contained but one 
individual; her heart beat but for one 
other besides herself; the prayer which 
escaped from her trembling lips breathed 
only for the welfare of one. 

Speeding across the corridor, towards 
Vernon’s room, she found that her pas- 
sage to it was impeded by a cloud of 
smoke, and that the heat was so intense 
that it would be almost impossible for her 
to pass through it, but Sybil was a coura- 
geous mortal, and since she had given 
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up her happiness because Vernon had 
willed it, it mattered little to her whether 
she sacrificed her life also. For a mo- 
ment she stood, irresolute; simply the 
yielding up of her existence for the wel- 
fare of one whom she loved was an easy 
matter to her, but the probable suffering 
which would lead to it, the sharp agony 
of the intense, scorching heat, the sti- 
fling suffocation, appalled her. The 
wavering only lasted for a brief time, 
however; drawing a shawl which she 
had thrown over her shoulders more 
closely about her, and covering as much 
of her head and face as was possible, she 
uttered a hasty prayer and plunged 
boldly into the thickening smoke, at last 
reaching Vernon’s door. With a firm 
hand she knocked to awaken him, and 
told him in a few words, that the house 
was on fire, beseeching him to open hfs 
door as soon as possible, in order that 
they might think of some plan to gain 
assistance; she added that she could 
not retrace her steps, as the flames had 
crossed the corridor, through which she 
had just passed, but that she would wait 
patiently there until he opened the door. 

Light and darkness being the same to 
Vernon, he hastily dressed himself, and 
was soon ready to admit Sybil and to 
hear further of the progress of the fire, 
but in the mean time the poor girl 
had suffered agony, for the flames gained 
upon her each moment, and her hands 
and arms seemed seared as with a hot 
iron. Her waiting there appeared to her 
like an eternity, and at last she thought 
of rushing back even through the flames, 
anything seemed preferable to the fearful 
misery of being slowly burnt to death 
where she stood, but at length the door 
opened and she sprang into the room 
with a glad cry of unspeakable joy, while 
Vernon, feeling the intense heat, knew 
in part, but only in part, what she had 
suffered. 

“ You must shut the door again,” said - 
she quickly, “or the draught will force the 
flames this way. God has been very 
good to you and to me, Mr. Vernon; if I 
had been one moment later I could not 
have come to you, and what might you 
not have suffered; perhaps in your un- 
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conscious slumber you would have been 
burned to death.” 

“T feel that you have saved my life, 
dear Sybil,’ he answered, “that life 
which I would willingly lay down for 
you, my child; but this is no time for 
thanks or congratulation ;—where is Al- 
bert? You have aroused him, of course, 
and have warned him of his danger. 

“No,” said Sybil, in a low tone, “I 
came here first, I did not think of Aim,” 

A steady pulsation of joy, even in that 
moment of peril, throbbed in Vernon’s 
heart, but duty was stronger even than 
the love which he felt for Sybil. His 
first impulse was to ask her to say those 
words once more, those sweet, low, musi- 
cal words which seemed to give him the 
chief place in her memory; but in an in- 
stant he remembered how natural it was 
that Sybil should endeavour to arouse 
him, the master of the house, first; how 
habit had taught her, since her childhood, 
to refer everything to him which related 
to the judgment or a course of action to 
be pursued; and again, how custom had 
always led her to offer him her arm as a 
guide. 

“Sybil, we must remain here no 
longer,” he said, “I hear the flames 
roaring without, and human lives are in 
jeopardy, There is another entrance to 
my chamber which leads out upon the 
lawn, Through that passage we must 
go; then there is a second flight of steps 
which will conduct you from the base- 
ment up into Albert’s room; when we 
have reached that, you must be a hero- 
ine once more and awake him, if he is 
not, as I suppose, already aroused by the 
light, and the unusual sounds, and in 
search of his treasure whom he will find 
flown away.” 

“And leave you in ybur blindness 
alone !” said Sybil in a passionate tone 
unusual to her; “how do I know but 
that the flames may reach you even at 
the foot of the staircase before I return. 
No; better let me die, leave me here and 
let me die before you send me away from 
you again.” 

“Hush, Sybil,” he said, ‘be calm !” 

They were passing down the narrow 
passage, Sybil guiding him out into the 
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starlight, and as they neared the entrance 
the damp night air came gratefully to 
Vernon in contrast with that hot stifling 
mass of heated smoke, but Sybil scarcely 
knew or felt the change. 

“ Why must I be silent?” she said in 
the same reckless, impulsive tone; ‘‘ do 
you wish to make me remember what I 
cannot very easily forget, ‘hat my life 
belongs to another, that I am bound 
evenasaslave? ButI will not be silent; 
I will say now what I have not dared to 
say befure—” 

The sentence was finished with a 
groan, and Vernon knew by the dead, 
heavy weight that fell against him that 
Sybil had fainted, and her strange words 
he concluded were nothing more than 
delirium occasioned by the excitement 
through which she had passed, the be- 
wildering experiences of the hour. 

They. had reached the foot of the steps, 
and the way was free from impediments 
to him now; he knew that he was upon 
that green, soft sward, and every inch of 


‘it was familiar to him, and that he had 


only to proceed forward a few paces to 
gain a garden chair in which to place 
her. 

It was clear to him that Sybil had 
fainted, and he judged rightly. but he 
little dreamed that it was from pain ; that 
her delicate hands and arms had been 
scorched and blistered by the fierce heat 
as she stood waiting at his door. He 
only knew that his beloved was in his 
arms once more; that he held her there 
for the last time ere another claimed her 
for his own; that her breath was upon his 
cheek, and her heart near his. All the 
evils in the world seemed light while 
thus she lay. Even God would forgive 
him, he said to himself, for calling her 
his own then, and bending over her in- 
sensible form, he addressed her in many 
a name of endeavment, and with a reck- 
less kind of frenzy, he kissed her brow, 
her cheeks, her lips, and called heaven to 
witness that he loved her as never man 
had loved before. 

Soon he became conscious of approach- 
ing footsteps and: vcices, and among 
the rest Albert’s. 

“God of mercy,” exclaimed Albert, 
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“ we have found her at last ; speak, Ver- 
non, tell me that she is not dead or dying 
that she lies thus.” 

“T trust not,” said Vernon, trying to 
be calm, and resigning her to Albert 
with a sigh; “in order to rouse some 
one, for I believe that she was the first to 
discover that the house was on fire, she 
came to my room, and the confusion, 
the responsibility, the fright proved too 
much for her, and caused her to faint. 
She has been in this unconscious state 
once before to my own knowledge, and it 
will be sometime before she recovers,” 

“ Thank God |” said Albert as he bent 
over her, thank God that it is not death ;” 
then folding her in his arms, he tried to 
wake her to consciousness with burning 
accents of love. 

The old demon of passion pulled hard 
at Vernon’s heart. Linwood’s words mad- 
dened him, and the desolating, fearful 
scourge of jealousy raged furiously in his 
breast. 

‘*What of the fire?” he asked impa- 
tiently, “‘ leave her to me, Albert, and fol- 
low the men who have gone to try to ex- 
tinguish it. 
will sit here with her until she recovers, 
while you can direct the hands, and if 
possible, save a portion of the house.” 

“The right wing of the building,” re- 
turned Albert, “I fear must be consumed; 
I left a portion of the labourers trying to 
extinguish the flames on the other side, 
while I brought a few this way in my 
search for Sybil, whom the servants and 
I failed to discover in any portion of 
the house, although we concluded in the 
end that as both your and her rooms 
were vacant, you had sought shelter 
where we found you at last. As you 
suggest, I will go and try to give some 
system and order to théir endeavours, 
but even with their best exertions, I fear 
that the house will not be habitable for 
some time, and to prepare you for the 
worst, Vernon, it may, possibly, if the 
wind rises, burn to the ground, and then 
what could we do with Sybil—where 
could we find the nearest shelter for 
her?” 

** Leave that to me,” said Vernon, “I 
have already thought of a plan. I pur- 


As I can be of no use, 1 . 
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chased the cottage in which she lived for- 
merly, not long ago, and it is in the care 
of a trusty servant—if you will remain 
here and do what you can to assist those 
brave men, I will take her there, John 
driving us in the carriage. Save every- 
thing that you can belonging to her, and 
tell Mary to follow after us m your 
vehicle with every comfort which she 
thinks Sybil may require, and if we start 
immediately, I hope that the poor child 
will open her eyes upon a more peaceful 
scene, and one of a less exciting nature 
than this.” 

“Your plan is the best that could be 
imagined,” was Albert’s answer. ‘“ Ver- 
non,” he continued solemnly, taking his 
hand, “it is not for me to tell you, her 
protector, her friend, the guardian of her 
childhood, the faithful watcher of her 
maturer years, to shield her as you would 
the best treasure in God’s giving, but oh, 
my friend, when I say to you be gentle 
with her gentle nature, be patient with 
her in her helplessness, you will realize 
how much, how entirely I love Sybil 
Gray.” 

And so it came to pass that Sybil, 
leaving the stately mansion of Vernon 
Grove a mass of thick, smoke and deso- 
lating flame, was bound on a pilgrimage 
to that humble homestead, the cottage in 
which she was born. 

The rocking motion of the carriage 
and the current of cool night air, soon 
restored her to conscigusness, but far 
better would it have been had she been 
insensible, for she awoke to experience a 
burning fever in her veins and a sensation 
as though liquid fire were playing over 
her hands and arms. Though her gaze 
could not penetrate through the thick 
darkness, she knew that her head was 
pillowed upon+a beating heart, and that 
an arm was supporting her form. She 
knew that but one cared to hold her 
there and thus, and but to one belonged 
the privilege. 

“Where are we going, Albert?” she 
questioned faintly, “‘ when will this dark, 
mysterious ride come to an end ?” 

‘It is not Albert, it is I,” said Vernon 
in a voice trembling withemotion. ‘Al- 
bert is with the men trying to extinguish 
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the fire. Are you better, Sybil? Are 
you inany pain? Can you lie tranquilly 
until you have regained your strength, or 
until we reach the little cottage where 
you and your grandmother once lived ?” 

“ Awhile ago I did feel pain,” she an- 
swered, “fierce, intense, burning pain, 
for the flesh upon my hands and arms is 
all scorched and shrivelled away; but it 
was in a good, a righteous cause, and 
now there is no pain, for you are safe,— 
only a perfect, perfect rest.” 

Vernon thought that her mind was 
wandering still, and realized the cause in 
the horrible truth that her hands and 
arms were in the condition which she had 
described, and the agony made her deli- 
rious. He thought, too, that he might 
be cruelly bruising them by the rough 
clasp of his own rude touch, and by a 
gentle movement he released her in a 
measure from his supporting arms. 

“‘ Are you tired of me,” she asked re- 
proachfully, “do I weary you? do you 
want to put me far away from you still, 
needing as I do now, more than ever, a 
heart, a home, a resting place?” 

“Tired of you, little Sybil!” said Ver- 
non in a tone of the deepest tenderness 
and tempted almost beyond endurance to 
tell her all; ‘‘ tired of the light of my 
life, my only hope and joy? God knows 
that I never should tire of you; I am 
only wretched and forlorn, for soon my 
Sybil will leave me, and my home lies in 
ruins behind us. But what right have 
such as I,” he asked bitterly, ‘to Sybil 
or home?” 

“And is our beautiful house at the 
Grove a ruin, and is this the reason why 
we are taking refuge at the cottage, and 
shall you be poor now, Mr. Vernon, with 
no home but that humble one?” 

“ And what if it be so, what then?” 
asked Vernon moodily. A sudden sharp 
pang of bodily agony elicited a groan 
from Sybil; the torture of those fearful 
burns was almost more than she could 
bear; then that sudden anguish passed 
away somewhat, but not entirely, and the 
paroxysm left her calmer when it was 
over, and she gasped out a few hurried 
words, 

“Soon—some other time—when this 
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agony is less, I have something to say to 
you, but not now.” 

“Ts there any thing that [ can do for 
you, any evil that I can avert?” said 
Vernon anxiously, drawing her tenderly 
towards him again, as though to protect 
her even then, “tell me; will you not let 
me help you with my advice or sympa- 
thy ?” 

The answer came in a way that he was 
all unprepared for, 

“* Yes, Richard.” 

The words were slowly and deliberate- 
ly spoken, and thrilled him through ; the 
tender tone brought the hot blood to his 
cheek ; he could not believe that he was 
awake, but thought himself under the in- 
fluence of a dream and was silent. 

Like a poverty-stricken man who has 
prayed for relief and suddenly finds him- 
self struck, bruised and felled to the 
ground with heavy showers of massive 
gold, so felt Vernon; the precious metal 
lay within his very grasp and yet it was 
denied him to gather it. 

“Ah, Sybil,” said he, breaking the 
silence at last, “I must do my duty 
by you though keen suffering to myself 
be the penalty. Though you promised to 
call me ‘Richard,’ when you returned, 
and though the sound is sweeter than 
any that ever came to mortal ear, you 
must do so no more now that you belong 
to another. If he were here, Sybil, do 
you think that he would regard with 
complacency or any approval whatever 
that word spoken from your lips to me?” 

Recklessly came her reply,a mad whirl- 
wind in contrast with his calm, deliber- 
ate, cautious utterance; mad enough, 
strong enough, to demolish any barrier 
between them, powerful enough to bend, 
ay, to break even his iron will. 

“1 know not, care not, Richard.” 

But he kept his vow: love and horiour 
made him strong; love for Sybil, whom 
he now scarcely regarded as a responsible 
person, but as one tortured into delirium 
by pain, and that strong chain of friend- 
ship by which he was bound to Albert, 
and which, rather than sever, he would 
have encountered death. Still something 
further must be said, and that he spoke 
desperately. 
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“Sybil, Sybil, beware; you have re- 
deemed your promise given under other 
circumstances than these; but if you do 
not, Albert would care had he heard you 
give utterance to the word which you 
used just now. Think you, if you were 
to me what you are to him, loving me 
and beloved by me, that I could calmly 
hear you call him ‘ Albert’? Think you 
that I could spare a tone, a whisper of 
tenderness? Why, Sybil,” he continued, 
eloquently pleading for another’s right, 
and advocating another’s cause, “‘ were 
you mine, think you that I could bear 
you from my presence? no, you would be 
mine—mine exclusively, my treasure, 
my joy, my religion, my life, and next to 
the God whom you have taught me to 
love, my all. It is thus with Albert, his 
affection for you is as jealous, as re- 
quiring as this. Ah no, welcome as that 
word is, I must not hear it again; once, 
I might have wished it, but oh, not now, 
not now.” 

“Thank you for reminding me of my 
duty,” answered Sybil, with something 
of her old dignity of manner, though in 
a bitter tone. ‘If I can, mark me, Mr. 
Vernon, if I can, I will be to you what 
you would have me, cold and distant,” 
then withdrawing herself entirely from 
his support, she uttered a piteous moan 
of exhaustion and pain, and added in a 
voice of anguish that long vibrated in 
Vernon’s ear, “‘but you are too cruel, 
almost too cruel to your poor little suffer- 
ing Sybil.” 

These were the last coherent words 
that Sybil said for some days, for when 
they lifted her from the carriage and 
placed her on the bed where she once as 
a child lay, a brain fever, added to the 
severe injuries that she had sustained, 
brought on a raving delirium, and the 
kind and skilful physician who was sent 
for, plainly told Vernon, who besought 
him to be candid, that he feared that all 
his care and experience could not raise 
her from her desperate state to health. 
And then with as much delicacy as he 
could, he informed Albert and himself 
that they must be prepared to see her, 
whom they loved so well, the victim of a 
painful and lingering death; neverthe- 
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less, while there was life, there was hope, 
and that much depended upon unwearied 
attention to those dreadful burns, and 
careful watching. 

Careful watching ! the dove watches not 
her nestlings so jealously, nor the mother 
her child more exclusively than did those 
men, Vernon and Linwood, watch the 
poor sufferer who raved in delirium in 
that little chamber, not indeed in any 
words which could betray the secrets of 
her heart, but as if the mention of 
her cottage-home had brought back old 
memories in her unconciousness, she 
fancied herself a child once more, roam- 
ing in freedom there among the forest 
birds, and gathering wild flowers in her 
path. Both were bound to her, Vernon 
and Linwood, by a triple cord, and all 
jealousy, all envy were laid far away. 
Were she to die, Linwood felt that the 
world would be suddenly deprived of all 
interest and beauty, and rendered a 
gloomy place; he dared not contemplate 
the possibility of a future, even though it 
brought to him fame greater than mortal 
had ever won before, without the light 
of Sybil’s smile. Sybil and Death! It 
was madness to breathe the two words in 
connection. After a life spent together, 
a life of perfect happiness and congeni- 
ality, he could fancy her hand in hand 
with himself, calmly journeying onward 
to the grave, and should the summons 
come to her first, being willing to part 
with her only because it would be an 
earnest of his soon rejoining her to part 
never more. 

Sybil, dead! said Vernon in commu- 
nion with himeelf, in thoughts which he 
scarcely dared to breathe to the winds, 
she who, to save him, had brought herself 
low even unto the gates of death: she 
who had counted suffering but a slight 
thing, so that he suffered not! Oh were 
she to die, willingly would he make his 
grave beside her, welcoming the pall, the 
bier, and even the dreaded uncertainty 
of the hereafter as a happy exchange for 
the positive pangs of acute suffering 
which such an event would bring. 

But Sybil did not die. Youth and 
strength triumphed at last over that ter- 
rible attack, and she awoke to conscious- 
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ness. Now that her fearful and incohe- 
rent ravings were over, and all immediate 
danger past, the faithful housekeeper, who 
had been devoted to her through her ill- 
ness, persuaded Vernon and Linwood to 
leave her entirely to her care, as the excite- 
ment of seeing them and conversing with 
them might occasion a relapse, and as it 
was nearer to their precious charge than 
the cottage sitting-room, they spent the 
greater part of their time in the lit- 
tle entry which communicated with her 
room, pacing to and fro, watching 
for the tidings which were brought 
them at intervals of the welfare of the 
invalid, and in arranging offerings of 
fruit and flowers or other little gifts 
which they thought would amuse or in- 
terest Sybil, the sending of which was 
accompanied always with cheering messa- 
ges of affection. 


As Sybil became convalescent and once 
more was interested in external objects, 
when the ticking of a clock attracted her 
as something which broke the monotony 
of that long season of confinement ; 
when a stray ray of sunshine playing 
upon the wall assumed to her almost the 
significance of the real presence of some 
cheerful visitor; and when even the 
reminiscences of her old attendant, whose 
early years were any thing but eventful, 
acquired a vast importance in her lonely 
patient’s estimation, it is not to be won- 
dered at that she often found herself 
trying to catch the tones of Vernon’s and 
Linwood’s voices, or that it entertained 
her if she but heard a word now and 
then from the little neighbouring entry. 


One morning—one Spring-promising — 


morning, her attendant had purposely 
left the door which led from Sybil’s 
room into the passage open, in order to 
accustom her somewhat to the fresh air 
ere she returned into it, and leaving 
Sybil alone for a short time, she went to 
attend to some household arrangement. 
As she lay there feeling stronger and 
better than she had done for many days, 
she heard the voices of her watchful 
guardians in conversation, and though 
she heard her own name mentioned, and 
knew that it was almost a breach of trust 
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to listen, still she had neither the strength 
nor the wiil to let them know her prox- 
imity; a kind of trance-like spell en- 
veloped her faculties and kept her mute. 


But that hour achieved more for her 
than her physician’s most devoted atten- 
tion, and while she listened with a smile 
upon her pale face, and her eyes be- 
dewed with grateful tears, it seemed to 
her as though some heavenly visitor stood 
before her and softly whispered, “ Sybil, 
behold your reward.” 

“This is the third week that she has 
lain there,” she heard Albert say, “ un- 
complaining and gentle; what patient 
endurance is hers, what true Christian 
forbearance.” 

“Yes,” replied Vernon, “Sybil acts 
out her principles as one would have the 
truly religious do; when one thinks of 
the pain of a single trifling burn, and 
then reflects on what she has to bear, that 
excruciating- agony, that tedious dressing 
of the wounds, that retaining for hours 
the same position without a murmur of 
impatience, one cannot but be struck with 
her fortitude. Then add to these, that, 
through which, thank God, she has 
already passed, the chill of ague, the 
burning thirst of fever and its terrible 
restlessness, all borne as though they 
were but a feather laid upon her,—the 
life which she has lived since that fearful 
night is a sermon preaching better things 
than a thousand eloquent discourses,” 

** Hers is indeed a patient spirit,” an- 
swered Albert, “‘and it is with no little 
self-congratulation that I think that she 
who is the fairest creation I have ever 
seen, should also be the purest and best, 
and that the example of the woman who 
is to be my life-companion must ever be a 
gracious one to me, What an unenvia- 
ble fate would mine have been had IJ, 
with my love of the beautiful, chosen a 
wife whose attractions were merely in the 
outward adorning and not in the perfec- 
tion of the inner life.’ 

“You are fortunate,” replied Vernon, 
scarcely repressing a sigh, “and when I 
resign her to you, it will be with this tes- 
timony, that it was.she who first planted 
the germ of resignation and religious 
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feeling in my breast. Often the poor 
child has seen it wither and fade, but by 
her prayers and tears she has guarded 
and watered it until it has grown into a 
wide-spreading branch ; not that I boast 
of it, Linwood, for we are talking now as 
man to man, with freedom and unreserve, 
but because I rejoice that her prayers are 
answered, and that she, with her innocent 
trust, has made me almost what her aspi- 
rations have aimed at, one who humbly, 
and with a need of His mercy, loves and 
fears God.” 

Sybil crossed her bruised hands upon 
her breast and raised her eyes upwards 
as though her glance could pierce the 
inner heaven, and though she felt happier 
than she had ever been on earth before, 
she longed at that moment for the power 
to take wings and to utter her gratitude 
and delight for the words which she had 
heard from Vernon, at the very throne of 
the Almighty Father. 

It was thus that her attendant found 
her on her return with that rapt angelic 
look, so much more beautiful than ever, 
so luminous with purity and joy, and re- 
membering that she had promised to 
allow Vernon and Linwood to conie in 
for a few minutes to see her young charge, 
now was the time she thought, when a 
faint colour blushed in her cheeks, and 
her eyes glistened almost with the bright- 
ness of health, to redeem that promise. 

Telling Sybil that her faithful friends 
desired to congratulate her upon being 
so much better, she asked her permission 
to allow them to enter. 

“Yes,” said she gladly, “let them 
come in; how faithful, how constant they 
have been.” 

‘* But only for a few minutes,” said the 
careful nurse, charging Sybil not to exert 
herself by conversation, and with another 
look at her patient to see if the rosy flush 
still remained, she went to acquaint Ver- 
non and Linwood with the joyful intelli- 
gence that her patient would see them. 

She was the Sybil, and yet not the 
Sybil that Linwood had last seen; the 
first was of earth, the other a vision 
from heaven. 

She was lying half-propped up by pil- 
lows, with her face in full relief against 
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their snowy whiteness; her brow was 
marble-like in its pallor, her lips like 
those of a carved statue, not crimsoned 
as Sybil’s had once been with the rose- 
bud hue of health, but almost colourless, 
while her cheeks were so faintly tinged 
with the rose that one might have 
thought their blush a reflection of the 
skies at dawn. Her hair, always floating 
in natural curls on either side of her 
brow, was now put back from her face 
in a smooth mass like a cluster ‘of pale, 
golden threads, while over her bosom in 
graceful folds, lay her white robe, with 
its delicate edging of lace, giving addi- 
tional softness and purity to the whole. 

Sybil was the first to speak. 

“* How good, how kind you have been,” 
she said, looking from one to the other 
with moistened eyes. She glanced over 
at Linwood, but upon Vernon her gaze 
rested with lingering fondness. 

Led by the sound of her voice, Vernon 
stepped forward to take her hand, the 
common, every day act of the blind man’s 
life, something that stood in lieu of a 
sympathizing expression which others 
could throw into their eyes. 

Sybil stopped him as he approached. 
‘** You forget,” said she playfully, “ that 
a burn is a long time in healing, and no 
lily-white hand can I offer you as did the 
the dames in days of old. My faithful 
knights must live in hope that one day I 
may fasten a favor on their shields, when 
the bandages from my poor, disfigured 
hands are removed.” 

“ Forgive me for my thoughtlessness,” 
replied Vernon while he turned away 
from Sybil that she might not see on his 
face the anguish that he felt. “I forgot 
for one moment that terrible experience 
in my joy at hearing your voice again. 
Would to God, Sybil, that mine had been 
the fate to perish that night in the flames 
if it would have saved you from a single 
instant of suffering.” 

It was far from Sybil’s thoughts to 
awaken any sad memories, or to have 
that visit aught but a cheerful one, and 
hasting to change the conversation, she 
dwelt upon the pleasures which were in 
store for her, and listened gladly to the 
plans which Albert and Vernon’ had 
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been laying for her, until the minutes 
allotted to them by the nurse passed 
swiftly away, and she warned them that 
the time had expired. While she was 
guiding Vernon out into the passage, 
Sybil beheld with a terrible sinking of 
the heart that Albert remained behind. 

“Sybil, my own, my beautiful,” he 
whispered, “I thought I loved you once, 
but my love for you was weak compared 
with the almost worship that I feel for 
you now® Could you not speak one word 
of affection to be to me a memory, a joy, 
until I see you again?” 

Her lips tried to articulate, but no 
word reached his ear, while a spasm like 
that of pain crossed her face, and her 
white lids closed helplessly over her eyes. 

“You must go now, Mr. Linwood,” 
said the affrighted attendant, who glanced 
at Sybil as she returned, “am I not right 
Miss Sybil ?” 

“Yes, yes,” was the impatient answer, 
and when the door was closed upon him, 
Sybil alarmed her nurse, who had no 
key to her words, and thought that her 
delirium was returning by her wild man- 
ner, and wilder expression. 

“This cannot, shall not last,” she said, 
“T must end it, or I must die.” 





CHAPTER XXV. 


“Farewell; farewell; may never come to 
thee 
These bitter tears now sadly crushing me, 
I give thee up—thy good requires my pain, 
And thou shalt never hear from me again 
Affection’s words----nor shall thy eyes e’er 
see 
One look that speaks a lingering love for 
thee, 
For I have given thee up.” 


“°Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


Health came once more to Sybil, as the 
rosy dawn overspreads the morning sky. 
First with a pale flush, then a rosier gicam, 
and then a blushing red. She was waii- 
ing for her full strength to perform a duty, 
the neglecting of which haunted her like 
a nightmare, and which she knew must 
not long be deferred, and at last she felt 
that the hour had arrived. 
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Vernon spent most of his time at the 
Grove, endeavoring to lay plans to reme- 
dy the ruin which reigned there, and it 
was well that he thus had an object to 
distract him from gloomy thought. He 
tried to cheat himself into the idea that 
he was becoming more light-hearted and 
cheerful, when in fact he was only en- 
deavoring, for the sake of those whom he 
loved, to cultivate cheerfulness, and when 
he returned to the cottage at evening, 
though a heavy and sad heart lay beneath, 
his was the merriest laugh, he the most 
buoyant of the trio there. 

One morning when Vernon had thus 
left Sybil and Albert together, to enjoy, 
as he imagined, as fond lovers, the sweet 
freshness of the day, the coming Spring 
time, and the luxury of quiet interchange 
of thought, Sybil proposed a drive through 
the beautiful woods which surrounded the 
cottage as a sure means of entirely re- 
storing her to her wonted strength. She 
had not miscalculated the effect which 
she thought it would produce, and it was 
after her return, when her limbs were 
stronger, her blood bounding healthily 
through her veins, her heart, even, braver 
for the fresh morning air, that she said to 
herself—** Now I will do what I must do, 
even though to Albert I bring a sorrow 
incurable, and gain coldness and disap- 
proval and a second banishment at Mr. 
Vernon’s hands, for I will not be false to 
myself and God another day.” 

There were in the little cottage parlor, 
Sybil and Albert. The season was that of 
late winter, when the mid-day is a fore- 
taste of Spring. The evergreen trellised 
vine, which Sybil had trained as a child, 
hung through the open casement into the 
room, and the sunbeams flickered through 
the leaves and played lazily upon the floor 
at Sybil’s feet, The air brought with it 
a drowsy influence unfitting one for ac- 
tion; the birds hopped noiselessly from 
branch to branch; the cattle in the dis- 
stance were passively lying in the fields ; 
every thing breathed of the fulness of rest. 
All nature seemed plotting against Sybil 
and the work which she had to do. In 
the still air, the cloudless sky, the silent 
earth, there seemed to be a pause, but 
had an angel appeared beckoning her out 
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to wander in Paradise, she would have 
said calmly—‘ By and by; now there is 
something for me to do,” 


She sat in a low chair by the window 
with the dreamy influence of that bril- 
liant noon upon her, with no remains of 
her illness lingering about her, save a 
faint scar upon her hands, which she al- 
most hoped for the sake of the memory 
it brought would never entirely be effa- 
ced. Albert leant over her and was say- 
ing something playfully about her bril- 
liant colour, and how well it would con- 
trast one day, not far in the future, with 
white orange blossoms. They looked hap- 
py lovers—they were—-what? Their 
words will show. 


She could not mistake his meaning, 
and with a start she woke into life. 


“Sit down, Albert,” she said, “ here 
before me; I have something to say to 
you.” 


So seldom did Sybil express a wish in 
Linwood’s presence, that ere it was well 
uttered, he dropt the ringlet of gold which 
he had caressingly coiled around his fin- 
ger and obeyed her, and sitting full in 
the light of her eyes he awaited what 
would follow. Then she gazed quietly, 
steadily at him as though she would read 
his very soul and measure what he could 
bear mentally, he who loved her so. 

Albert took her hand, whilé she scarce- 
ly observed the action, so absorbed was 
she in thought, and pressed it to his lips. 


** Ah, this little hand,” he said fondly, 
“‘ this little, scarred hand ; teil me, Sybil, 
when shall I have the right to call it my 
own ?” 

Sybil, still gazing down into his .eyes 
with that searching glance so unlike every 
other giance of hers, which had ever be- 
fore been turned away from his, firmly 
drew her hand away. 

“ Albert,” she said, “‘you must bear 
patiently with me, you must listen calmly 
tome. Iam about to tell you something 
which will make us both sorrowful all 
of our lives, but not to say it would bring 
to me, madness. Promise me that you 
will not frighten me by a violent expres- 
sion of disappointment, for I feel that any 
undue excitement might carry me back 





to those fearful hours of delirium through 
which I have so lately passed.” 

‘Anything that you have to say,” he 
answered with assumed calmness, “ I am 
ready and willing to hear.” 

“Then I will say it at once,” she re- 
plied, turning away from him at last the 
fixed gaze of her eyes. ‘It would be 
hypocrisy to act towards you any longer 
as if I did or ever could love you. For 
Mr. Vernon’s sake whose wish it is, and 
for yours, I have tried with earnest 
prayers to accustom myzelf to the idea 
that in you, I should at last find that 
peace and happiness which one would 
naturally expect, situated as we have 
been. I have schooled my heart, I have 
put fetters on my free soul in vain. That 
the fault is altogether independent of 
yourself, that you are all tenderness and 
goodness, and that I am ungrateful and 
wicked, almost, I humbly.confess; but why 
waste words upon the prelude? Albert 
Linwood, I can never be your wife.” 

Linwood’s face had gradually assumed 
an expression of mute despair, and then 
when the whole truth came, he bent his 
head slowly and held his hand before his 
eyes as though to avert some horrible 
doom which would crush him to death. 
He did not weep, he did not moan ; Sybil 
would have been glad had he done either ; 
any thing was better than that deep, dead 
silence, that upraised arm and depreca- 
ting look, the quivering which passed 
over that strong man’s frame. 

“ Albert,” she said softly, removing 
his hand from that fixed posture of des- 
pair and looking upon him pityingly, 
“‘let me be to you a sister, a friend; speak 
to me; tell me that what I have done has 
not made you hate me.” 

“* Hate you!” he answered in a voice 
of unutterable tenderness, “it would be 
hard to do that, beloved.” Then chang- 
ing his tone and looking at her fiercely, 
he continued—“ And yet I ought to hate 
you ; I ought to hate one who, by a few 
utterances, things called words that have 
the power to blast a life forever, has ta- 
ken away in an instant of time hope, joy, 
happiness, and left me desolate, ay, deso- 
late, Sybil, take it, in its full, wide mean- 
ing and bring it home to yourself. Re- 
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verse the case,” he said, with increasing 
excitement, grasping her wrist and com- 
pelling her to listen to him, “‘ suppose that 
you had learned to love some favoured 
one with your whole being, that never 
prayer was uttered by you which includ- 
ed not that other, that you looked forward 
to a life spent with him as a consumma- 
tion of bliss not ending here, but contin- 
uing on into eternity ;—then imagine 
some terrible fate coming between you 
and the loved one, more terrible than if 
the man dying of thirst should be denied 
water, the weary man rest. Would you 
not be tempted, mind you, only tempted, 
to curse that fate?” 

“And so you curse me, Albert?” she 
said mournfully, “ pray rather, for those 
who despitefully use you and persecute 
you.” 

‘“* No, no,” said he, drawing her towards 
him with inexpressible tenderness of man- 
ner, “ how can I curse what is mine, and 
you know that you are mine, Sybil, now 
and forever. There is no escape from a 
promise given calmly and willingly as 
you gave yours. Sybil, I cannot let you 
go, you are too precious, too much a part 
of my very life; yes, thank God, you are 
mine,” 

Alas for Sybil, her task became more 
difficult each moment; it was almost as 
hard to gain her end as to live the false 
unnatural life of the past few months, 
but she had plunged boldly into the 
stream, and nought remained for her but 
to seek, with what strength she could, the 
opposite shore. 

“TI know,” she said, ‘I know that you 
have my promise to be yours, and that 
you love me. Itis because you do love me 
so fervently that I make this appeal to 
you. Oh, Albert, you would never be 
quite happy, with your exacting nature, 
in a life without affection on my part; 
there would always be a cloud over our 
home as if God had forgotten us in deal- 
ing out his sunshine ; our mornings would 
be cheerless, our evenings gloomy because 
of the want of perfect sympathy, and I 
feel, I feel in my inmost heart that ours 
would not be the true life. There is a 
better, a happier state of being, when the 
pulses bound at the sound of a beloved 
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voice, when the blood runs swifter at the 
approach of a coming step, when the 
heart, satisfied with its destiny, says, ‘I 
am content! This could never be our uni- 
ted experience,” said Sybil, her cheek 
kindling at the picture she had called up. 
“Then let me appeal to the very love 
which you have for me, to release me 
from the promise, which I gave before I 
had a realizing sense that I was acting 
out a grievous wrong, a sin. Say but 
four words, Albert, four simple words 
spoken because of your generous nature; 
if only breathed in a whisper I shall hear 
them; say to me, ‘ Sybil, you are free.’”’ 

In the earnestness of her appeal, she 
arose and laid her hand upon Albert’s, 
while her beseeching eyes were raised 
expectantly to his. She might have said 
as other women had said before, after a 
solemn promise to be constant,—‘‘ Go,” — 
one word having the power and signifi- 
cance of many, but the memory of perja- 
ry would have haunted her through a life- 
time. She wished him to resign her by 
an act of his own will. 

-There was a pause, a long, painful 
pause; a mighty struggle raged in Lin- 
wood’s breast; he felt like a shipwrecked 
mariner who sees that the frail plank to 
which he clings must inevitably be swept 
from his grasp, and yet with the certainty 
of his doom hanging over him, is loath to 
loosen his frantic hold, 

“Have patience with me, dearest,” he 
said at last, ‘“‘ you have appealed to my 
love, that strong, absorbing, second nature 
of mine; have patience with me awhile; 
I would be alone with my thoughts, and 
make the trial in imagination, to see if I 
can do what you ask ; like the martyrs of 
old, 1 would measure my strength of en- 
durance and consider if I could bear un- 
flinchingly the cruel tortures, the fierce 
devouring flames which assail me and 
which at last must reach my heart.” 

Saying these words he put her away 
from him gently, and paced the room rest- 
lessly, as though he were a criminal pa- 
cing his narrow cell. His eyes rested 
upon her not for a single instant, he seem- 
ed to be oblivious to her presence; his 
thoughts all’ introverted, himself was the 
one subject of his contemplation. 
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At last there was a cessation in that 
quick, nervous tread and he stood before 
her and gazed at her long and earnestly. 
His look was haggard, his whole expres- 
sion was changed and years of suffering 
seemed to be stamped upon his face. 

“Sybil, look up,” he said; “if upon 
the outer man is pictured what I feel 
within, then there will be something for 
you to remember in all the years of the 
future. Not, dearest, that I would have 
the memory a suffering, a sorrow, but be- 
cause I would have you feel that it is no 
light thing to which you have appealed, 
no passing fancy, but a principle of my 
life mingling with my being, as the heart 
throbs in my breast, or the blood flows in 
my body; had my love been less, had it 
been selfish, did I not count myself as 
nothing in comparison with your peace 
and happiness, this sacrifice would never 
have been made, but since you wish it, 
dearest ;—Sybil, you are free ! 

Her joy told itself in her suddenly 
clasped hands and an inadvertent, ‘ Oh! 
Albert, I thank you.” 

“She thanks me, Oh! God,” he ex- 
claimed bitterly, “‘she thanks me, she 
might have spared me that.” 

“‘Forgive me,” said Sybil, her eyes fill- 
ing with tears, “I only meant ——.” 

“You meant what you said,” he an- 
swered mournfully, “and I must not 
blame you for your truth; but Oh, my 
beloved, my own precious one, my lost 
treasure,—the years will be very dreary 
to me now; summer will bring me no 
sunshine, winter no joyous fireside, time 
no glad, elastic renewal of youth. Stars 
will shine, but not for me, Sybil, for you 
alone gave beauty to my life, and you 
alone can take that beauty away. Re- 
member me, dearest, as ever thinking of 
you, ever praying for your welfare, and 
so mingling your memory with each no- 
ble inspiration, each successful effort, each 
triumph in my profession, that my love 
of you and love of it will be one and the 
same. Every blue sky will tell me of 
your eyes, dearest, those tender, soul-eyes 
that won me with their wondrous beauty ; 
every golden sunset remind me of your 
wealth of rippling hair; every line of 
grace in earth or air bring me in thought 
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to you. Say to Vernon that I have gone, 
for I cannot see him with this weight of 
anguish crushing me, gone forever from 
him and you. Yes, I must go,” he an- 
swered in reply to her appealing look, 
“‘for were I to stay, my eyes would haunt 
you ever with their mute sorrow, while 
turning upon you especially their old lov- 
ing glance. And now, Sybil, farewell ; 
if you ever think of me, if ever you say 
to yourself ‘ where is the wanderer now ?’ 
imagine me as toiling for fame, not for 
any joy it might bring me, but simply as 
an object in life, something to sweeten a 
bitter memory, something to blunt the 
sharp point of an eternal agony. Seated 
there with your head bowed and revelling 
perchance in your release like an uncaged 
bird, (I blame you not, dear love,) you 
little know at what a price you have 
bought your freedom; behold in it a 
crowning sacrifice of affection, the very 
perfection of love, yes, Sybil, you are 
Sree.” 

Softly he raised her head and kissed 
her brow, and smiling strangely that she 
wept, bade her not waste her tears upon 
his sorrows—then laying his hands lin- 
geringly upon her fair, drooping head, 
he looked once again at her wondrous 
beauty, as though to impress it unfading- 
ly upon his memory, and departed from 
her path forever. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“The banquet and the song; 
By day the tourney, and by night 
The merry dance traced far and light, 
The masquers quaint, the pageant bright, 
The revel loud and long.” 


Rich? ask’st those if he’s rich? 
me, Sir! 
His money bags are torpid they’re so full! 
Crammed, glutton-like, with lumps of spend- 
thrift gold, 
That swell their sides and sleep! 
Barry Cornwall. 


Observe 


“ Good resolves a moment hot, 
Fairly begun but finished not.” 


Mr. Clayton’s house was still a central 
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point of gaiety, and Isabel a star that 
shed lustre over it, but at times there 
was an inexplicable expression of joy in 
her lovely face which was apart from and 
independent of the crowd who gathered 
nightly around her, a look as though she 
were listening to music unheard by other 
ears, or saw beautiful forms visible only 
to herself. But her secret, whatever it 
was, did not interrupt her life of thought- 
less pleasure, for who so exquisitely attir- 
ed, so bent upon enjoyment, so glittering 
with costly gems as the fair mistress of 
that palace-home ? 

Nor was its master changed in aught 
since the opening of our story save in 
the outward, bodily change that years 
had made. Now, as then, he was flushed 
with success ; everything that he touched 
seemed to turn to gold; no speculation, 
however wild, but yielded him abundant- 
ly, no investment so extravagant but that 
it brought him a return ten fold. 

Pale, hollow-eyed men, harassed with 
toil and failure, besought this flourish- 
ing Croesus for his assistance or simply 
his advice, since he was so successful in 
all that he undertook, but the last he was 
not always ready to give, because it might 
teach them his secret of luck,—the first 
never. Heads of Charity Societies ap- 
pealed to him in vain. What had he to 
do with charity, when he paid an exor- 
bitant tax to support the poor? Little 
bare-footed children pleaded with him 
for a penny for some starving mother, 
but he scowled forbiddingly upon their 
upturned faces, and sent them away emp- 
ty-handed. 

White hairs silvered his head, remind- 
ing him of the flight of time; death aim- 
ed a fatal arrow at friends and compan- 
ions to tell him that the grave was the 
end of all, and still the toil was only for 
gold, no other treasure did he lay up 
than that. 

Albert Linwood had entered like a 
shadow among them, and like a shadow 
had passed by. In a few words to Isabel 
he had told ber what had come to pass, 
and then bade her farewell forever. 
Something like a tear dimmed her eyes 
as she listened to his touching words, but 
a thoughtless smile succeeded almost be- 
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fore he had passed from her sight; she 
had other things to interest her besides 
the story of another’s sorrow. 

To Florence, when Isabel carelessly re- 
lated the account of Linwood’s visit and 
its cause, the intelligence came like a 
death-blow. Her existence suddenly be- 
came a blank, for her schemes had proy- 
ed useless, her toils futile, her life a 
wreck, made so by her own imprudence 
and folly. With no object to interest her, 
more and more restless she became, more 
and more repining and discontented, until 
even Isabel deserted her once intimate 
friend or welcomed her only when she 
could be entertaining and cheerful to her 
guests or herself. 

The soft, mild, earnest of Spring which 
saw the parting between Sybil and Al- 
bert was followed by a spell of severe 
and almost unprecedented cold, one of 
those atmospheric phenomena for which 
there is no accounting, when the chilling 
ice and snow treading close upon a genial 
smile of Nature blight the fair promise 
of a season of fruit and flowers, The 
ice hung in long festoons upon the newly 
budding trees, the sod was frozen and 
hard, the sleet came down in one white, 
pitiless sheet, and the sudden change of 
temperature was a trying ordeal even 
for those who were housed and comforta- 
ble. 

But upon the poor, especially the im- 
provident poor, the visitation of another 
wintry spell was an unlooked-for event, 
—the more so because the unusual sever- 
ity of the weather shut them out from 
many employments that it was their cus- 
tom to be engaged in, but though neither 
help nor advice were withheld by those 
who had their welfare at heart, the de- 
mand for money to supply their necessi- 
ties was so great that their friends almost 
despaired, under the new appeals which 
were made to them for succour, to satisfy 
even their moderate demands. In an- 
swer to one who was interested in their 
destitute condition, and who applied to 
Mr. Clayton for a mite from his overflow- 
ing treasury, he replied coldly that he 
had nothing to spare, inasmuch as if he 
gave to one he would be obliged to give 
to all of the applicants who daily besieg- 
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ed his doors, Failing to move Clayton’s 
stony heart, and knowing the thousands 
that he bestowed on useless luxuries, the 
zealous advocate was not to be discourag- 
ed, but sent his wife to the rich man’s 
wife with a touching account of a family 
in utter poverty, whom she might relieve 
by a trifling amount spared from her su- 
perfluities. 

The weather was cold, as I have said, 
and the day particularly so when the ap- 
peal was made. In a luxurious chair, 
whose downy cushions alone would have 
imparted warmth to a freezing body, sat 
Mrs. Clayton, when the friend of the poor 
was ushered into her presence. A glow- 
ing fire burnt upon the hearth, a foot- 
warmer supported the feet of the dainty 
lady whose form was wrapped in a su- 
perb cashmere robe, lined and doubly 
lined for warmth, and the cold air was 
excluded by every contrivance that art 
and ingenuity could fashion. 

She was watching the snow-flakes as 
they softly descended with a dreamy 
smile upon her face; her eyes were di- 
rected towards the window, but her 
thoughts took a wider range and dwelt 
upon the future, the coming eventful 
latter days of Spring, when she trusted 
that upon her breast, as lightly as laid 
those feathery flakes upon the earth, a 
little child would rest as pure as they,— 
that long wished-for, long-denied gift of 
God, the secret of her happy, mysterious 
smile, 

The door opened and a servant ap- 
proached and said to her that a lady with- 
out desired to see her upon a matter of 
importance. 

‘“* Show her in,” said Isabel, quite wil- 
ling to be amused or interested by any 
one ;” bring more coal and keep the fire 
glowing this freezing day.” 

The servant left her and ushered in 
the humble and conscientious pleader of 
the poor man’s cause, Well-bred and 
refined as she evidently was, she could 
not repress a look of astonishment 
and curiosity at the luxury around, but 
soon remembering her errand she thus 
stated the case— 

“They live,” she said, “this poor 
family, in the worst hovel ever seen; 
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nothing but a crazy shutter excludes the 
cold, and when it rains, the floor, from 
the dilapidated condition of the roof, is 
inundated with water. They have no 
money because the father can obtain no 
work, and the mother is too ill to think 
of exerting herself in any way for their 
maintenance. The worst feature of the 
case is, that a little child, who might be 
relieved by timely aid, a bright-eyed 
nursling of only six weeks old, must 
soon die unless it can obtain the nourish- 
ment which the mother is too weak to 
give it.” 

“ Ah, then, they have an infant,” said 
Isabel, showing for the first time an in- 
terest in the recital; ‘“‘and is it pretty, 
and attractive, and has it sweet, winning 
ways ?” 

“That, I scarcely know,” replied her 
visitor; “all that I do know is, that the 
child is very near death, and we have 
had so many calls upoa us lately, that it 
is impossible to assist these as effectually 
as we would like to. Could you not 
from your abundance spare enough to 
keep that father from despair, and the 
mother and child from starvation ?” 

Isabel’s heart was touched; she ex- 
pected her purse to be plentifully replen- 
ished in the evening when her husband 
returned, she said, and then would send 
an abundant supply of money to relieve 
their necessities. 

Her visitor then carefully designated 
where the donation was to be sent, and 
was most particular in her directions ; a 
neighbour she said, as poor almost as 
they were, who had rendered many a ser- 
vice to the suffering family, would be the 
recipient of the donation, and lay it out 
in a judicious way for their comfort. 
Then calling heaven’s blessing upon Isa- 
bel’s head, with grateful acknowledg- 
ments, she deparied. 

Mrs, Clayton passed the remainder of 
the morning absorbed in a new novel, and 
forgot, .in imaginary griefs, the real ones 
of which she had heard, when the din- 
ner hour arrived and her husband re- 
turned. He shook the feathery flakes of 
snow from his dress in a playful man- 
ner, and looked as though he had enjoy- 
ed the frore air without, so well had he 
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been protected by furs and the warmest 
garments against its severity. His spirits 
were high, too, and he entertained Isabel 
with an account of that day’s glorious 
achievements, in which he had outwitted 
two sharp business men, and had come 
off victorious with several extra hun- 
dreds. The dinner passed cheerfully ; 
then came Isabel’s siesta, an hour of 
deep and uninterrupted repose, almost 
always necessary because of her late 
hours and evenings of excitement. On 
this afternoon, too, she had especial need 
of rest, in order to be able, with refresh- 
ed spirits, to attend a grand festival which 
had occupied her thoughts for many 
days, a Fancy Ball, in which she was 
to appear in the character of Night. 

Her sleep was long and refreshing, and 
her first thought on awaking was to 
make arrangements for arraying herself 
for the long-talked-of, long-anticipated 
ball, in a toilet which, though exquisite 
in its simplicity, was remarkable for its 
richness and perfect taste. 

Her robe consisted of black velvet of 
the softest and most silky texture, reliev- 
ed on the bosom by a fall of the most 
elaborate lace which art could manufac- 
ture or money purchase. Her hair was 
combed plainly over her brow, and above 
its glossy smoothness rose a tiara of dia- 
monds in the form of a crescent, from 
which descended a black veil almost 
reaching to the feet, and which, together 
with her dress, was literally studded with 
small stars composed of the same pre- 
cious stones. Upon her arms and neck 
were glittering bracelets and a necklace 
of jet and diamonds, and never had Isa- 
bel so well deserved the epithet, ‘* beauti- 
ful,” as she did on this night, when she 
stood before Clayton in her imposing and 
radiant costume, 

“You are magnificent,” said Clayton 
as she flashed upon his sight in all her 
brilliant loveliness, “even the gorgeous 
Night will find a rival in you this even- 
ing.” 

* 7 knew that you would like me,” she 
said with a smile of gratified vanity, “my 
mirror told me that you would approve 
of my dress and me, and now, Clayton, 
tell me if I am not right in thinking that 
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you would not love me half so well if I 
were simply attired as a village country 
girl?” 

“That is not a hard question for me 
to answer,” he replied, “but still one 
that I could not merely dismiss with a 
‘yes,’ or ‘no.’ I could not love any- 
thing that I was not proud of, and Robert 
Clayton’s wife is most loved when he 
is most proud of her.” 

“ And are you proud of me to-night ?” 
she returned with pretty coquetry. 

“What a question to ask when you 
know that you are peerless, and when I 
have told you that the Night herself, 
the inspiration of song, the beloved of 
the poets, will look at you with envy 
through her ten thousand starry eyes.” 

Isabel was satisfied; she knew her 
power, she mistrusted not her fascina- 
tion, but there was a yearning in her 
heart to assure herself that the mere ex- 
ternals were not what Clayton alone 
prized, a yearning which all women must 
have who possess that fleeting, perisha- 
ble gift of perfect beauty, so dangerous 
in more than one sense. Nor is it a sat- 
isfying possession ; there is a continual 
struggle to preserve it and to meet the 
expectations of friends, and when it 
fades,—as fade it must,—unless a mind 
is well regulated to bear changes and 
disappointments, its decline is a positive 
period of suffering to her who has own- 
ed it. Far preferable must be that hap- 
py medium state termed “ good looking,” 
upon which years make no impression, 
except in many cases to improve, and 
where not cognizant of any great falling 
off, one feels somewhat of an approach 
to the happy consciousness of “ growing 
old gracefully.” 

** Suppose,” continued Isabel, “ that 
there had been some mark of defect upon 
my: face, suppose that I did not possess 
the beauty which you give me credit for, 
or that my eyes had been blinded like 
poor Richard’s,—would you have loved 
me then as now ?” 

“Your beauty first enchained me, I 
confess,” said Clayton seriously; “ that 
was to me all potent, and I was fortunate 
while I fell a willing captive to your 
charms and won you for my own, to find 
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you possessed of fine qualities of the 
heart. I fear that if you had had any 
of the defects which you have just men- 
tioned, you would not have attracted my 
admiration, and that, alone, leads to my 
love. No, had you been blind or deform- 
ed, I would have passed you by as not in 
or of my world, for I have a dread of 
anything that is so constituted by nature. 
An accident, like that of Vernon’s, I 
should view in a different light; when the 
beauty of one who is dear to you is de- 
faced after you have learned to love him 
or her, habit is so strong that you are 
not repulsed but love on,—but this, Isa- 
bel, has nothing to do with your question, 
and I have been led into quite a little 
oration while the carriage has been in 
writing for some time; why agitate such 
questions, dearest? Be satisfied that you 
are all that I could wish, and that I love 
you as devotedly, as exclusively as even 
your requiring nature can desire.” 

In this half playful, half serious con- 
verse, which they both had reason to re- 
member for many, many years after, 
passed the half hour that preceded their 
going to the ball, and amid its brilliant 
scenes, where Isabel reigned triumphant, 
her promise to the friend of the poor was 
Sorgotten. 

A late breakfast. found them talking 
over the events of the night before, and 
as the same lady, whom Isabel had so 
cordially welcomed the day previous, de- 
sired to speak to her for a few minutes, 
the waiter ushered her in without cere- 
mony as one whose visit would be accept- 
able. 

Isabel received her with a conscious 
blush, and stammered out some apolo- 
gies which her visitor did not appear to 
hear. 

“T have come,” she said hurriedly, 
“to inquire about the money which you 
sent yesterday ; unfortunately it did not 
arrive at its destination, and it must 
have been taken to the wrong house.” 


Clayton looked from one to the other 
for an explanation. 


“Tt is only about a poor and suffering 


family,” said Isabel, ‘‘to whom I prom- 
ised to send some aid.” 


“Tam sorry,” said Clayton gravely, 
“that misguided persons will persist in 
making their ill-timed applications for as- 
sistance here,—and more sorry, that at 
this time, Isabel, they should worry and 
distress you by their revolting pictures of 
the suffering of the poor, who, after all, 
seem to me to be surrounded by comforts 
without the trouble of toiling for them. 
You have promised, however, therefore 
you must perform; here is sufficient to 
keep them for some time from starvation, 
though I think it a superfluous donation, 
inasmuch as I have to pay enough away 
to-day in the shape of poor taxes to pave 
their floors with silver.” 

Isabel extended her hand to receive the 
comparatively small donation which her 
husband handed her. 


“Stop, Mrs. Clayton,” said her visitor, 
laying her hand with dignity upon Isa- 
bel’s; ‘there is no need of your charity 
in the case I mentioned, as it would come 
just twelve hours too late, and your prom- 
ise did not extend to others. After I 
left you yesterday, hope sustained the 
little group I mentioned to you, until the 
day wore into night, and then it merged 
into despair, and I learned this morning 
that after waiting in vain for the assis- 
tance which I told them they could de- 
pend upon as being sent from you, the 
husband, maddened by poverty and want, 
took refuge in the bottle, and is rav- 
ing in the delirium of drunkenness; the 
wife, more shocked at his state than 
pressed even by hunger and disease, dy- 
ing,—and the little infant whose frail 
thread of life was only held unbroken by 
its mother’s devotion, far beyond pain 
and trouble—dead. 

“ Dead !’ echoed Isabel. The word 
rang like a knell in her ear while her 
lips repeated it again and again. “The 
little infant dead !” 

*‘Ghildren die daily,” said the visitor, 
unable to refrain from a parting word of 
reproach, “but scarcely under such cir- 
cumstances as these.” 

Clayton frowned gloomily, Isabel trem- 
bled at the just rebuke, while, conscious 
of having done her duty, their unwelcome 
guest passed quietly from the room. 






































A MAIDEN’S VISION. 
A TRAGIC TALE OF THE OPEQUON. 
A. D. 1858. 
I. 


On the crown of the hill where the sunbeams lie, ° 
Piled in golden drifts by the gleaning clouds: 
Where the large oaks loom, and the noisy birds fly 
At dawn from their coverts in light-spurning crowds ; 
Thick flowers behind, and a green slope before 
In a gentle declivity drawn to the stream, 
Stands a Mansion of peace with a wide-opened door, 
And a perfume of pleasure as sweet as a dream. 
From the porch in front your delighted eye 
May sweep o’er a picture surpassingly fair ; 
The billowy fields and the mountains high, 
Where the clouds rest to loop up their loose-flowing hair; 
The knightly oak, and the minstrel-pine ; 
The laurel, so sweet to an aching brain ; 
The oak, and the tulip, whose bloom holdeth wine, 
Wherefrom the bee drinketh an odorous pain. 
Oh! fair are those woods in the Moon of leaves, 
When the Spring sleepeth there with vine-hooded face, 
But fairer are those, who, in purple-eyed eves, 


Mellow woodland and sky with transfiguring grace. 


If. 


Whereof I would write ’tis the false-hearted May, 





When meek Viola’s eyes swam in tears of blue light. 
There were seen on the green sunny flashes of white, 
And the swell of proud forms, and cheeks envied of Day. 

There were little feet tripping along the walks. 
There were little hands busy among the flowers. 
“Oh! Robin, pour song thro’ the jessamine-bowers! 

Oh! humming-bird, rifle the sweet-laden stalks!” 


IIl, 
1. 


Two accoutred horses champ before the door. 








One is as white as the creamy spray, ‘neath the Moon on the Ocean's shore. 
Two accoutred riders walk along the sand. 
One has a rosy-tinted neek and a lily-enwoven hand. 










2. 
Oli! the sweep of the swelling robe on the air that whistles "ys 

Ol! the flash of the clear-cut limbs, like arrows that seek the sky. 

The nodding plumes, and the liquid laugh, 

(So swift they pass you but hear it half) 

Thrill each steed with a drunken speed. 

They go through the valley and up the hill, like barbs on the desert freed. 
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3. 


Aha! ‘tis the blood in the charger’s veins: it soon will run less warm. 








"Tis the thrill and the dart of a fiery pulse at the touch of that splendid form: 





“ The hill is steep; your eyes are blind with the shower of drifting mane. 





“Sit firm in the saddle and tightly grasp in your right the too-loosened rein. 






“Hurrah! we are down; the bridge is passed; now up the hill and away!” 
At his feet the lady lay. 







He leaped from his horse with a lusty shout. 









4, 
Cold and white, 
Like the snow on the Earth in the silent night,— 






Shut eyes—closed lips—her head reposes 





On a bed of curls, crushed like storm-trampled roses. 





Will she not hear? He whispers near. 






He breathes soft words in her very ear. 





The angel who guards the buried child 





Hears not the Mother crying wild. 





She has passed away from this world of moan 






To walk in a dream-world of pain alone. 










IV. 







he 


What saw she in that world of swoon? 







A summer land whereon a moon 
Did pour its silver wo,— 





Blue-waved skies with stars like shields 





That glitter on tempestuous fields 





When blustering bugles blow,— 





A long and tremulous line of white, 
That curved and gleamed beyond the sight 
Between black streets of trees, 











Upon whose banks wild roses blew, 
And lilies spread, and poppies threw .« 







Deep slumber. on the breeze. 





A silent night-bird, circling over 





The wave’s profound, disturbed a rover 
Who floated in a batge 
With silver oars that brightly shone,— 








A solemn barge yclept “ Alone,”— 





Amid the lilied marge. 
Slow was its course adown the stream— 








The man leaned forward as in a dream. 
The white-lipped ripples wound 
In languid circles round the oars 






That amorous stretched to reach the shores 







Whereon a castle frowned. 
It was a building dark, with walls 
Such as when twilight round him falls 
A child sees built in sky, 
Grim, vast and terrible. High loomed 








Huge towers wherein were secrets tombed 
That with the dying die. 
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The dungeon-windows, black with bars, 

Closed mouldering argosies of wars, 
Stark skulls and whitening bones. 

Along the halls there ran a clash, 














When winds burst through with roar and dash, 


Of steeléd armour-tones. 
The old clock struck a mournful time. 
The Christmas bells scarce knew a chime. 

The flag forgot to float ; 

The mountain-pile of wall, whose gates 
Once hurled defeat on hostile fates, 

Now choked the hoary mount 
The bugle dreamed—the nests of war 
No Eagles warmed—the fire of Mar 

Died out long, long ago. 

Deep quiet settled on the towers, 
Like sleep on children lapped in flowers. 

Only the stream did flow. 

The fierce old Lord of other days, 
Was lying ’neath the Summer’s maze, 

The Moon’s scorn on his breast— 

And, it was said, his wraith each night ~ 

Walked round the towers in armour dight, 
Death could not give him rest. 

He had a daughter—never wed— 

A saint’s sweet halo round her head, 

A cascade of wild hair. ; 

Her eyes were marvellously clear, 
Fringed with long lashes, where a tear 

Did sometimes make a lair. 

For years she had not crossed the moat. 
Only she poured her golden throat 

Across the stream at night. 

And then, twas said, her father’s shade 
Shrank back into the grave, dismayed, 

And stars fell from their height. 

None guessed how she beguiled the time. 

Whether with pencil, skein or rhyme, 
Whether with smiles or tears. 

They only heard her tender tunes 

Float out below the rising moons, 
Like dirges over biers : 

Or, often in the evening late, 

Some reaper hurrying by the gate, 

Looked with a sad amaze 
Upon her at the window sitting. 
Watching the swallows round her flitting, 

Dreaming of other days. 

And then he thought how, when a child, 
Her beauty thrilled him on the wild, 

A pale, slight youth beside her, 

And how the land flashed with the tale— 
Her father’s wrath—his dying wail— 
Her lover (wo betide her !) 
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Sprinkled with blood from duel-grounds,— 


Pursued afar by phantom hounds, 
And this sad prophecy: 

That never till his soul could meet 

On Calvary’s mount or Salem’s street 

Relief from torture—pardon sweet— 
Could they wnited be. 

Alas! full many a year had flown. 

Her trysting-tree to fruit had grown. 
“She must be sadly worn 

With watching,”—So the people said. 

“ Alack-a-day, if I were dead!” 


They sometimes heard at morn. 


2. 


The star-led bargeman, as in dream, 
Scarce touched an oar upon the stream. 
Lo! skyward rose her song. 
It sighed—it swelled—it sank—it soared— 
It shook a soul’s most dainty hoard, 
In swelling cadence long. 
It was a tender tale of wo, 
With burthen wrung from long ago, 
Of watchings many a year. 
And thus it floated o’er the lilies: 
(Alas! for her. How very chill is 
Such grief sung slow and clear.) 


3. 


“ He will not come. The breezes blowing 
“ Among the roses faint and die. 

“Upon the fields the herds are lowing 
“ Responses to the milkmaid’s cry. 

“He will not come. The shadows creeping 
“ Enwrap the dim plains in their gray. 

“The sun has set—the stream is sleeping 
“ My heart is dying with the day. 

“Ah,me! Ah, me! 


“Would I might die with this sad day! 





4. 


“He will not come. No more forever 
“ His eyes will beam their love on me. 
“Our feet no more will press the heather, 
“ Our steeds like wild winds sweep the lea. 
“But I will wait. In heavenly places, 


* Beside the streams whose waves are white, 


“T there will twine celestial graces 
* To fill his soul with deep delight. 
“Ah,me: Me, me! 


“ My soul floats outward to the night. 
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5. 


The water crept unto the banks— 

The lilies raised glad eyes of thanks— 
The roses woke the bees. 

A shriek was heard within the walls— 

The air was streaked with starry balls, 
That crowned the emerald trees. 

The boat shot swift unto the marge— 

The name that shone in letters large 
Was lit with mystic flame. 

“ Here would my soul find deep repose.” 

He plucked a burning spray of rose, 
And kissed it into shame. 


His purple Ynantle dropped apart. 


The golden vesture near his heart 
Disclosed a gittern sweet. 
He struck the chords with fingers light, 
And thus upon the hills of night 
Song passed with slow drawn feet. 


6. 


“TI come with the spice-winds over the sea, 
“On the sea-gull’s wings of foam. 

“T come this night to be near to thee. 

“Oh! open thine heart, from a shoreless sea 
“Let the weary dove come home. 

“ My bitter wail, through thy Spirit’s mail, 
“Would stir thee to Love’s early vows, 

“ To the tender thought of a whispered tale 
“Neath the blossoming April boughs. 

“ Dost think, lady fair, of the words spoken there, 

“While my hand crept and coiled thro’ the bloom of your hair ? 

“ T came this night to be near to thee, 
“To see but thy shadow and die. 

“ve sought sweet-eyed Mercy on Calvary, 

“T’ve found but a ghost’s wailing cry. 

“IT would die to-night, ‘neath the moon’s holy light, 
“ By the gloom of the castle-walls, 

“That perhaps I might hear when my lips grew white 
“The beat of your dear footfalls. 

“Oh! come and save, if your love be brave 

“To grapple and conquer the hate of the grave. 


"7 
f« 


Up flew the casement-sashes high— 
A garment fluttered ’gainst the sky— 
A white sash floated out— : 

A step struck on the marble stair,— 

He knew the music,—her wild hair 
Swept like a banner’s flout. - 

Across the court and through the gate,— 

Like bird at night to meet her mate,— 
Over the stone-choked moat, 

She came with love-ensandled feet. 


He sprang to meet her, and a sweet 
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Sound on the air did float. 
The moon looked down the clear stream over. 
She saw the maiden and her lover 
Pass arm in arm along 
The lilied marge. “Both day and night 
“I’ve waited for you at yon height, 
“ And poured my wail of song.” 
“ While I,” he said, “have knelt beside 
“ The tomb of kin who for us died. 
“Or in Gethsemane 
“Have prayed the slow-houred night away, 
* And wept in morning’s dewy gray, 
“If mercy there might be.” 
“Qh! it is here and has been ever,” 
The maiden said, “ you wronged me never, 
“But I could glad forgive, 
“Love, like the sun doth never die. 
“Through clouds obscure the azure sky, 
“Or through a lightning-sieve 
“The large rain sweeps in spectral lines, 
“ Some wild light floats—some rainbow shines— 
“ Some gushes fleck the lea. 
“ My heart, like old Manorial hall, 
“Waits but to hear Love’s bugle-call, 
“From your heart’s chivalry. 
“T sound the bugle,” then he said. 
He clasped her to his breast—her head 
Drooped on his shoulder broad. 
Her eyes forsook their woeful look— 
The sunlight darted from the brook— 
“ Her soul straight skyward soared. 
“ The oracle is sealed,” he said, 
“ The ghost will slumber with the dead. 
“ We meet no more to part. 
“Qh! stars, claim audience of the night! 
“Oh! moon, make pathway with your light 
“ Unto the halls of glory bright, 
“ The halls of truth—the realms of Might— 
“ Where reigns supreme—the Heart.” 





3. 
’Neath the rosy domes of June, 
To the mocking-bird’s wild tune, 

We make love. Ah! well-a-day. 
June may come and June may go, 
Autumn gleam and Winter snow, 

But Love maketh sweet delay. 

Go, swift birds, from East to West. 
Where you find a place of rest 

Come and tell me. There’s my Love. 

She is here and she is there, 
In the ocean, in the air. 
Sweet, sweet heart that livest above! 
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THE LETTERS OF MOZIS ADDUMS TO BILLY IYVINS. 


FIFTH LETTER, 


Mozis on Kansas. Inside veiw of Political Life. 


Deer Bitty:—Billy that warnt no 
Kongiss I seen, twarnt nuthin but the 
Spreame Kote, which I shood uv knode it 
in a minnit ef that ar loryer hader hiseted 
the saddil sheerts uv his mentil anemil 
and socked the rowels uv his vois intoo 
the intestins uv his argymint as is the 
fashin uv the mo notid as well as uy the 
yung and asspirin membus uv the wroo- 
ril barr. Uv the reeul Kongiss thar is a 
par uv um, bein 2, wun small wun calld 
Sennit, and wun bigg wun calld Hous. 
But lets furst igzamin the struckcher uv 
the Spreame Kote of the Yewnited Staits 
uv Emerryky, which it shall bee a breef 
expositchin, quite breef. 


You buy a par uv plow lines from— 
we'll say Ned Sinker in Fomvil. They 
terns out to be wrottin ia the twiss, and 
you refusis to payfer um. You git sude, 


and jedgemint goes agin you. You apeals, 


and the sute goes on frum Kote to Kote, 
hier and hier, untwell it gits way heer 
into the Spreame Kote, sichyewatid under 
the Washintun Kongiss bildin, as afosed. 
Thar it stops, it’s got too the verry lass 
knotch on the beem uy the mighty stil- 
yuds uv Jestis. Nine humin turkils in 
silk gounds takes the kais in hand, and 
when they’ve sed thar say, nuthin mo 
kin be sed, you got to shet up, pay fer yo 
ole wuthless, ole plow lines, and a heap 
mo besides, At lees this ar Mr. Argruff’s 
explaynashun which he gin it too me 
sune arftur the advencher wrelated in 
the finis, the eend uv a phormur epis- 
sill. 

As to Kongiss, to retern. Thar’s a par 
uv um, Hous and Sennit. Ef wun ar 
called Ious, the uther orter be called Hut 
or rather Volt, sais Oans, becos Sennit ar 
a meen littil gougdout darkey hole, whar- 
as Hous ar a wresplendid and imments 
apartmint, got up without wregard to 


coss, and full of the finis paint and gil- 


din, jined together in the mose startlin 
and ixquizit tace, saim is a writch, a brite 
and a brillyunt quilt, which a stewjus ole 
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made in the country, havin a igzistunts 
littrully bloated with spar time, she 
maiks it, and sends it, with menny aint- 
chent and vurginul teers, and phond 
hoaps uv glowry, to the Anyul Farr at 
Richmun, whar it taiks the pries or doant 
taik it, akerdin too the mo or less pew- 
terifide cents uv the bewtyfull uv the 
Kummitty on quiltz fer the time bean. 
Thus seth Oans, and I fobar to add nuthin 
to the crittycism. 


Sence heer I’ve bin, I’ve bin to Kon- 
giss a menyer time, and ef I has lernt 
ennything, which I has my douts uv it, 
it ar this. Ef uvver I doo cum to Kon- 
giss, which I shill nuvver doo it is long 
is I kin mall raiis or eet persimmuns, the 
fust thing I intends to doo ar pintidly to 
interjuice a nact to amend a nact that 
nuvver wuz intitled a nact to permote the 
efeeshincy uv Kongiss; fur uv all peepil 
on the fais uy the erth to tauk, and tauk, 
and tauk, and do nathin, they is the 
beet. 

And Kanzis, Billy—goodness nose I 
wisht it wuz berrid under Willisis moun- 
tin. I doo think it’s enuf to maik a man 
cuss out and quit the humin famly which 
has heerd what I has heerd on this drottid 
subjick ; constunt, Billy, without no ses- 
sashin furuvver and furuvver mo. Nar 
a tiem has I gone to Kongiss but strait- 
way 2 man upriz and pode foth the viles 
uv his rath on Kanzis, howlin at it likea 
houn when you blow the hon fer dinner, 
yelping at it like a fice when he seas a 
straindge nigger cummin in the yard. 

But I stans by my party in this heer 
matter, Billy. The gloyus dimmockrasy 
and Mister Wilyum Cannon (I hates the 
vulgly way uv callin uv him Mr. Buck 
Cannon) is rite, puffickly rite in thar 
psitshun. What is the facks in the kais? 
To witt, the folrin, naimly: 

Kanzis is throwd opin fer settilment. 
The Noth rushis at it, an the South rushis 
at it, but the Noth havin uy mo wuthless 
peepil with nuthin to doc, and bean wre- 
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lidgusly deranged on the subjick uv slaiv- 
ry, gits the upper hand of the South— 
thar is mo Nothun than Southun peepil 
in the Terrytory. Mr. Wilyum Cannon 
sais, ‘now gentmen, thar’s but wun pint 
uv diffrents betwixt you, and that ar the 
queschin uv niggers. Hold a lection and 
detummin fer yoselves whether you'll 
come into the Yuneyun with niggers or 
without um.” Warnt that puffickly far, 
Billy? Puffickly. And the Southern 
men in Kanzis sais it’s far. But what 
duz the Northern men say ? The Northun 
cretus in Kanzis sais to Mr. Wilyum 
Cannon: “ You’s a derned ole fvol. 
Aint we hide by onr fannytickle preech- 
ers and peepil, and our expentsis pade, to 
cum heer and make mischief? And you 
reckin we’s a gointer quit makin uv mis- 
chief jess becos you say so? Sposin we 
quit, what we gointer doo? We aint 
plantid no cropp, we aint ingaged in no 
reglar honiss business, we dun got used 
to travlin bout the kuntry killin uv the 
cussid slaiv drivers, and we cant quit— 
we aint got no tace, and we aint good fur 
nuthin eltse. No sir ree, Mr. Wilyum 
Cannon, we’s a gointer keep on a makin 
uv mischief is long is we ken maik'a liv- 
in by it, and taint no yuse fer to say 
nuthin bout it. Now you got it.” 
Akordingly the Nortbun men wrefusis 
to vote at the leckshuns, and Kanzis 
cums heer a slaiv stait. Mr. Wilyum 
Cannon is ableest to let her in, evin if he 
didn’t want to doo it. He cant help it. 
Billy, spose you wuz the farther uv a 
famly, which I hopes you’ll have two 
duzzun uv childun, all boys, werkin out 
in the feel. Cum dinnir time, the boys 
all aproachis the house, dregt in nuthin 
but thar sherts and britchis, dirty at that. 
Cumpny is in the drawrin room, ladies 
and gentmen, You goes to the frunt 
dough, and sais in a plesint vois, “ my 
suns, go and dress yoselves nise and cleen 
and cum in, cumpny’s in the parler.” 
Part the boys goes and dressis, but the 
most uv. um cussis you to yo fais, and sais 
they wont do no sech a thing ; that they’)1 
cum in jess is they ar, and what’s mo 
they’ll cum in start nakid ef they want 
to. And then they goes off behind the 
kitchin and thar holes a meetin, and re- 
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zolves that you’is a meen, tiranicul man, 
and they intend to cum in befo all that 
nise cumpny start nakid or die in the 
atemp. 

Spose this wuz to happin, Billy; what 
wood you do? Ef you wuz the rite sort 
uv a man, fit to be the hed of a famly, 
and to guvvun it proply, so is to hav the 
respeck uv yo childun and nabors, you'd 
pay no atenshin to the rezolooshins uv 
them nakid fellers, but you’d send a nig- 
ger into the woods for a arm full uv hick- 
ry switchis, an you’d whip evry nakid ras- 
cul uv um until they cum to thar sensis 
and assd yo pardun, That’s what you’d 
doo, Billy, and all the nabus wood say 
you did jest igzackly rite, and ef you 
wont abil to whip um yerself they’d help 
you. 

Now the case uv Kanzis is jess like 
them boys. Uv koas the Noth stood by 
the nakid boys, becos they are the nakid 
boys themselves, and run madd enny 
way ; but how enny Southun man shood 
uv hav stood by um is a mistry to mee. 
Perhaps they thot the nakid boys wuz 
too strong for you, and wuz a cummin 
into the house and take poseshun uv it 
and the hole plantation, in which kais, 
thinx the few Southun men that did stan 
by um, will cum in for sheers, and may- 
be they’ll make us ovesee, and we’ll hav 
the manidgment uv the whole istait. 
Self-intruss wuz at the bottom uv it, you 
may be boun, Billy. 

But wun thing knox me about this Kan- 
zis. Doant it apeer to you that them 
nakid. boys, swarrin and declarin. that 
they goin to doo jes is they plees, wrep- 
rezents what they call poplar sovringty ? 
Certny. And yit, in Kongiss, and all 
over the kuntry, gnuspapers and all, both 
them that went fer, and them that went 
agin Kanzis, inclaudin Mr. Wilyuam Can- 
non in his nogrul, a/l made thar argy- 
mint in the naim of the nakid boys, which 
is poplar soveingty, bowin down to um, 
complimentin uv um, tellin um they wuz 
the soace uv all powur, the vois uv God, 
and all that ar. Nar man has yit dared 
to heist his speach bold and squarr aginst 
them nakid rusculs uv poplar sovrings. 
When things is cum to sich a pass that 
we ar ableeged to carry on the guynur- 
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mint and exekeut the lors, under falts 
pretentsis as it twuz; when we cant doo 
what we kno to be rite-ixcep in the naim 
uv them we kno to be doin rong, then the 
grate hoss cart uv public afars is a gointer 
to stall pritty soon. It’s bin a travlin uv 

a mitey ruff rode lately ennyway, the 
tail-bode is bustid, and the most vallybil 
kontents is a joltin out wun arfter anu- 
ther powful fast. Befo long, I’m afeard 
Mr. Wilyum Cannon will fine his hosses 
is goin too fast, and lookin roun to sea 
what’s the reesin, will fine the waggin- 
boddy intiley empty, the lode all gone, 
cleen. 

In Hous and Sennit, frum time to time, 
I’ve sea the mos distinguisht meu uv the 
nashin, and bin astonisht at thar close 
resemblunts to the rest of mankine. But 
menyer grate man livs in a common hous, 
like Unc Jim for igsampil; so tis with 
the soles of jeenyus, which most in gin- 
rully speakin dwells in tennymints, bad- 
ly bilt at ferst, and soly in knead uv new 
wetherbodin, white-wash, and mo brix on 
top uv the chimblys to bring um up to 
the standud uv granjer. 

I has sed thar is a close resemblants 
between Kongismen and human nacher 
is you find it layin about ennywhar. To 
be kandid, Billy, they is wun and the 
saim thing, identykil, wrepresentatives 
and men is. Git jam up aginst um, you 
can’t tell um apart to save yo life you 
can’t. 

I wuz struck with this remokabul fac 
freakwently when I has went into Hon- 
nerbul Mr. Swomplansis room, and a 
pompus and mo kunseetid ole fool than 
ole Swomplans nuvver had pockits in a 
kote tail. Pusnally hees igzactly like 
Littleberry Huddilstun, igsept his hed 
ar ball, but his cacktur ar a mixtur uv® 
Ganwy’s Yawk and Bell. Now tuther 
nite. 

Thar wuz thar in ole Swomplans’ room 
three or fo yung Kongismun, and bew- 
chiful spesmins they wuz. Nuvver in all 
my bawn dais did I heer sech eussin an 
swarrin and tellin uv joaks. They got 
to runnin wun nuther about thar reekods. 
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You sea, Billy, soon’s a man gose into 
pollitix everything he sais and duz is kep 
akount uv, and that akount is called ree- 
kod. So ef a pollytishun duz ennything 
rong, his ennymis goes to his reekod and 
pints out the fac, and the very plais and 
time whar he dun it, and has got to tell 
mo lies than anuf to get shet uv it. So 
when they wuz all a talkjn bout this, 
yung Mr. Joans he ups and swo he had 
the damdis mos butyfull reekod on erth. 
Then yung Bosin ript out and sed he 
wisht he may be teetotally swept into— 
I kant use the word, Billy,—ef his ree- 
kod warnt p’yo* and spotliss is the senter 
page uv the sacrid album uv a virgin’s 
sole. ‘* D— it,” sais Joans, “ howd you 
vote on the Kanzis-Nebrasky bill?” 
“And cuss you, diddin you maik a speech 
lass Summer in favu uv distributin the 
proseeds uv the publick Jans? You ar 
no better than an infunnil No-Nuthin 
ennyhow,” replies Bosin. So they went 
rippin and cussin at each uther tel 
Swomplans he spoke up and tole um they 
wus compromisin the dignitty uv Kon- 
greshnul carrickter. ‘‘ What,” sais he, 
“wood yo constitchyunts think ef they 
cood heer this undignifide, pofane, and 
vilent oltercashun ?” 

They both damd thar constitehyunts to 
the ole boy, and tookadrink. They wuz 
cummentsin at it agin, when lettil ole 
Melloo stopt um, sayin uy: “Gentmen, 
you ar both equilly grate, and yo reekeds 
equilly immachulet, but listin to this.” 
Iie red frum a paper heed bin ritin, which 
went on to say that a telegraf dispatch 
just reseeved frum the grate Dimmo- 
kratic Convenshun, then settin (imadjnin 
the year ateen-sicksty-ate) at Hayvanner 
in the Ilund uv Cuby, bad anounst that 
eether the Rite Honnerbil Sennytur Bob 
Joans, or Guvor Tom Bosin had reeseevd 
the unanmus nomnashun fer Pressydint- 

“Uv koas you'll be electid,” sais Mel- 
loo, “ whichever gits it, and as things is 
goin on wun uv you will be boun to git 
it, and now I wanter know what you 
gointer doo for me, yo ole and valyud 
fren and intmit kumpanyun ?” 
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Bosin spoak furst. He sais: 

“T shell pursurve the dignitty uv my 
stashin. I shell say, Mr. Melloo, I’m not 
unmineful uv the past. I recall the 
plesint hous uv yuth, when we wuz frens 
togethur, as I’m yose now. But I o it 
to my kuntry and myself to make my 
adminnystrashun gloyus, and to that 
eend I integ to slekt for my constitewshu- 
nul advisers, and for the princepell wrep- 
resentatives uv the wrepublick abroad, 
the verry furst men in the knashin. My 
long akwaintunts with you will not justify 
me in assining enny uv thease psichins 
to Mr. Melloo. Nevvertheless you shell 
hav a poss uv honnur and uv proffit. 
Whereupon I’ll hand you yo commisshin 
as consul to Livpool or Peekin.” 

Then Joans sed: “ You aint goin to 
hear no such stuff is that frum me. Soon’s 
you call on me at the White Hous I am 
a gointer say, ‘Peter,’ (that Melloo’s 
givin naim,) ‘Peter, ole feller, how ar 
you. I’m d—d glad to see you, Taik 
a seet and set doun.’ Then I’ll send for 
a bottle uv green ceal, and we’ll both git 
is drunk isd—. (Billy, you mus igskuse 
my koting his dreffle pofannyty.) And 
befo you go way, I’m gointer say to you 
like Ole Buck sed to Forny, ‘taik whut- 
evver you dam pleas.’ And ef you ar 
smart like Forny, and go in fur the pub- 
lick printin, you shell hav it. I’m not 
goin to refuse you nuthin. It'll then be 
wuth about two milyuns a yeer, and ef 
we dont hav the tallest kind uv a time 
you may take my hat. We'll liv like the 
Sardeens uv Annopolis,* becos I doant 
inten to git marrid, but I’m a gointer to 
hav all the pritty wimmin in the Yunitid 
Staits bodin at the White Hous free uv 
charge; and we’ll rip rite throo fo splen- 
did yeers, certin an sho! Joans may® 
talk about his adminnistrashin, but mine 
is gointer to leave behine it a streak uv 
glowry long is tail uv a comick and brite 
is a flash uv litenin. That’s so. You 
may bet yo life on it, The way for a 
man to maik his administrashin glowyus 
is to stan up to his frens like ole Jacksin 
and taik the responsibillity. Twont do 
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for a Pressydint to be squeemish and 
conshentshus. Conshents be d—d! Ole 
Buck’s tride that gaim, an it doant pay. 
Why the —— doant he buy up about 
forty Black Republickins and put Kanzis 
thoo? Hekin doo it eesy enuff. Peers 
wood uy dun it long ago.” 

Billy, them’s his verry wurds. It’s 
true he ware yung, both Joans and Bosin, 
but they ar upun a par with the ballance, 
jest is smart and smarter than wun haf 
uvum. And that’s the way grate men, 
Dimmocrats and all, go on when they by 
themselves talkin bout thar kuntry, thar 
Pressydint, and the responsibil duties uv 
thar station like it warnt nuthin. Doant 
you say a wurd about this, you heer. Ef 
uvver it wuz to git out, the kuntry wood 
be ruined, ruinatid. Nuvver no mem- 
bers uv Kongiss wood cum heer no mo. 
Hoo cood truss um arftur talkin in that 
ar way? Why peepil in the kuntry, 
when they went to maik thar speechis at 
a preesink, wooddint dare to come anigh 
um. Wood they, Billy? 

Heer I’ve dun run away with mysef 
agin, like a ole hoss arfter sum mischifus 
boy hav put a cuckly burrer under his 
tail. But pollytix ar a subjict the mos pre- 
foun, requirin abundunts uv time and 
spais fer the propper treatmint and elucy- 
dashun uv it. Ef brevvity ar the sole uv 
witt, lenth are the upper-lether uv lojick, 
which my mine ar verry cleer on this 
pint tharof. 

I promist to tell you how I becum ak- 
waintid with the ladis at the Mintzpi 
Hous, which the way uv it were in these 
wise.- Wun day, goin in to dinner, my 
centsis compleatly absorbd in absents uv 
mine over the still mo futher puffeckshin 
uv my projick, rite at the dinin room 
dough I run agin Miss Saludy Prungil 
cummin a dantsin out as ushil, like a 
duck swimmin up to mill-wheel, and 
stumblin is I fell, I reecht out my han 
nachrilly to ketch sumthin, and getherd 
up sum tabil cloth and sum frock and 
sum cheer, which I think it muster bin 
the bac.uv the saim, becos I upset Miz 
Hanscum backruds, brakin uv her plate 
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and spillin uv a salt-seller in my eye. 
Thar it wuz befo the hole cumpny, and 
how I got out’n it I suar ef I kno. I 
nuvver shell git over it when I thinx uv 
it. I kno I diddent eat nuthin that day, 
and were shamed to go to tabil tel evry- 
boddy had lef, tel laitly. 

Oans—I doo like that Oans—he cum to 
me and cunsoled me, and when my mine 
grajually settled, tole me twuz my 
dewty to goe and apollygize like a 
gentmun, The perpriety wharof I per- 
seevd ata glants. I assd him to give me 
a day to pepar my mine fer the under- 
takin, and when the day were past and 
gone, with grate delibbyrashun and 
fumness I adrest myself to the task, and 
dun it. Jest befo I lef hoam on this ex- 
pedishun you reckollect I got me the 
finis kine uv a sute uv clothes: maid in 
Fomvil, which I reckin they ar eekul to 
enny maid ennywhar, I doant keer whar. 
Rambut fer koats, and Forrer fer britchis, 
the wirl cant beet um. And I had a par 
uv boots maid by Tony; kin mo be 
sed ? 

Araid in theese garmints, I felt like a 
gentilmun, which I ar in sperrit ef not 
in apeerunts, and, with the help uv Oans, 
maid my apollogy soe satisfacktry, I soon 
becum a grate favrit with all the ladis, 
aspeshly Miz Hanscum—powful atrack- 
tiv womun she is, Billy. Arfter a modrit 
amount uv ixperrymints, I felt as nachrul 
in the Mintzpi parler is a steer in a patch 
uv clover. I vissitid thar freakwintly, 
and sumhow or ruther I were alwais 
thode with Miz Hanscum, which were 
the okashun wun nite uv this hapnin. 

Didje ever hav a par uv dough-skin 
broad-cloth britchis, Billy? How slik 
they is. Well I had on mine that nite, 
and whenuvver I has um on I cant help 
sllidin my hans doun um, it feals so good 
to the pam. Settin talkin to Miz Hans- 
cum, she ubserved my stroakin my brit- 
chis doun to the knees, like they wuz the 
nakes uv two blak hosses jes curry-combd 
and rubd down—ubservin this, it atrack- 
tid her attenshun, and she sais: 

“Those apeer to bee verry nise pant- 
loons, Mr. Addums.” 

‘¢Yes’m,” I sais, “ Forrer maid um.” 
Then she assd me hoo Forrer wuz, and 
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I tole her, and that indewsd her to ques- 
chin me sum mo, and mo jit, tel finely I 
giv her my hole histry. I reckin twuz 
levin o’clock befo I got thoo, and every- 
body wore gone out’n the parler ixcept 
us, and we wuz settin plegg-takid clost 
together, she lookin so wurm and good 
out uv her brite eyes like she reely keered 
for my welfare, and I fealin fine and puf- 
fickly kuntentid to stay rite thar, and ef 
ennything a leetil closter, tel day. Jest 
then, the dough opened and in cum Oans, 
evvydently not ixpectin to find noboddy. 
I spect he wunted to look at hisself in the 
long lookin-glass they got thar runnin 
fum the flo clean up tothe seelin. Enny- 
how, the momint he seen us settin so 
intmit, he sais quick “ixcuse me,” and 
went rite out. 

This kinder flustud me and I jumpt 
up, but Miz Hanscum she diddent mine 
it a bit, but sais in verry cam vois “ set 
doun,” and I set doun, and we went on 
talkin mo intmit than evver. All uva 
suddin, I jumpt up agin and sais “ ixcuse 
me,” and run out and diddint hardly 
stop runnin tel I got into my oan room. 

““What maid me doo so singly?” you 
sais. 

Billy, she wuz arfter findin out my 
seakrit, shose you born she wuz! 

You doant kno theese peepil in Washin- 
tun, and how keen they is arfter a vally- 
bil thing. Haddint I heerd how the cun- 
nin roskuls fum the North inveegils mem- 
bus uv Kongis with pritty ladis? You 
cant fool me. 

To tell the truth, Billy, this acurrants 

happened only lass nite, and I gota grate 
mine to stop bodin at the Mintzpi. It’s 
danjus. 
’ But this mornin I got upand tole May- 
an the intire suckumunce, desirin to hav 
a intellijint veu uv a womun’s dooins fum 
anuther womun. Mayan were dustin the 
mantil pees when I cummenst a tellin 
her, and she ternd roun and listined good 
til I got clean thoo. Then she ternd 
roun and cummenst dustin agin. I 
waited, but she diddint say nuthen. Git- 
tin impaitent, I sais: 

“ Warnt I rite in my conjeckshur ?” 

She kep on dustin, and sais in the mos 
keerless manner : 
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“Tt’s no-seekrit the pritty lady’s afther 
a tall, a tall.” 

“She aint so mitey dog-gon’d pritty,” 
I sais, ‘‘ but what were she arfter then?” 

And reckin, Billy, she diddent say she 
were arfter me. That bewtifull, writch 
Miz Hanscum arfter me! The idee! 
Then I reekollectid Mr. Argruff sayin 
how all the ladies in Washintun wuz 
bleest to luv Mozis Addums, the bar cun- 
sepshun uv which giv me a pane in the 
eye-ball uv astonishtment. Verrily, the 
wirld are straindge. Then I remembud 
the disparrity uv our suckumunsis in life, 
at presint, and sais out loud, 

“Sher!” 

But Mayan she went on rubbin uv the 
mantil pees—she dun rubd it all over two 
three times aready—not notesin me in 
the leese. Jest then my eye lit upun her 
han, and consoun me, Billy, ef it warnt 
the prittiest, lettlist, whitist, well form- 
did han in the wirld. 

S’I ‘Mayan. Look heer. Thar’s sum- 
thin rong about you. That aint no ser- 
vunt gear!’s han. That aint no han 
custumd to werk.” 

Soon’s I sed it, she snatcht her han 
away like a bee had stung it, and hid it. 
Facin roun, she lookt at me white is a 
sheat, movin her lips, but sayin nuthin. 
Culler begins cummin to her cheek, 
yusuly verry rosy, and she broke out: 
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““Mozis Addums, you the biggis goos 
in the wirld,” an she phled, and wuz 
doun stars in a minnit. 

The sentents abuv, she sed it in the 
verry bess uv Inglish, like me an you 
speeks it, and it starkled me. I jumpt 
up and run arfter her, callin ber: 

“Mayan, Mayan.” I sais, 

“Surr,” she wreplide, frum way doun 
the steps. It cum up coas is the teeth uv 
a whip-sor, and it hert me that bad I 
went and set doun on the bed fer a nour 
befo I gits over it. 

Billy, thar’s sumthin rong about that 
gearl you may be boun, and I’m nota 
gointer res tel I finds it out. 

I shood uv hav rit you this letter long 
ago but fer the arivil heer uv Oans’ par, a 
scrowgin ole gentmun, long amost is the 
toe-line uv canel, havin uv ruther a plees- 
in fais all kivered with har, and runnin 
all over toun like he wuz distracktid, and 
me and Oans kontinyul runnin arfter 
him in a stait uv painful mentil inziety 
and ankwish, fer feer heed loss himself 
or git hert. Peepil ort reely to be mo 
keerful how they low thees ole ereturs to 
buss loos frum the wristraints uv the 
famly and fiside, and ixpose himself to 
the temtashins uv fashnubbil life in a 
sitty. It’s hily injuyus. 


So far yo wel, Biily, tel nex time, 
Mozis Appums. 





We suspect that but few persons are 
aware how many of our familiar and 
household expressions are traceable to the 
writings of Shakespeare, All who read 
the bard of Avon, quote him, but there 
are millions that scarcely ever read aline 
of his works, who have his phrases upon 
their lips every day. Such expressions, 
for instance, as the ‘“‘observed of all ob- 
servers,” “tell truth and shame the 
Devil,” “suit the action to the word,” 
and a great number of others, are of dai- 
ly use by persons in every class of society. 
They are never thought of as quotations 
from Shakespeare, but have long been re- 
garded as the common property. of all 
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who speak the English language. You 
cannot take up a book, a magazine or a 
newspaper, that these Shakesperian prov- 
erbs do not meet the eye at every turn, 
and you cannot listen to an harangue in 
the Senate, at the Bar or from the Has- 
tings, that they do not fall upon the ear. 
In conversation they are heard with even 
greater frequency, and indeed it is a rare 
thing for any tolerably educated person, 
to write, speak, or talk for fifteen minutes 
ata time without quoting Shakespeare, 
either consciously or unconsciously, so 
deeply are the thoughts of this author 
interwoven with the very structure of the 
our language. 
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We have collated from the dramas of 
Shakespeare some of these popular and 
commonplace phrases. The collection is 
very far from being a complete one, but 
such as it is, it will assist us to appreciate 
the prodigious impress which Shakes- 
peare has made on the minds of men. 
No English writer, either in poetry or 
prose, has stamped the image of his own 
genius so deeply and indelibly on our 
language. Let the reader undertake to 
make up from Milton, from Pope, from 
Dryden, or from any other celebrated 
English poet, a list of proverbial expres- 
sions similar to that which we give be- 
low from Shakespeare, and he will soon 
find that his labour is spent in vain. The 
aphorisms which cluster so thick in the 
pages of the greit dramatist, are to he 
found, if found at all, only at long inter- 
vals in the works of other writers, and 
we have not the slightest doubt that a 
larger dictionary of popular quotations 
could be compiled from the plays of 
Shakespeare alone, than from the writings 
of all the other English poets put together. 

The “disjecta membra poete,” which 
we here present to the reader, do not, of 
course, form the hundredth part of the 
quotations from Shakespeare, which are 
in common use. They are only the more 
trite and familiar ones which, as we have 
already remarked, have almost ceased to 
be regarded as quotations at all. We 
hold it to be a curiosity in literature, 
that a language should be indebted for so 
many of its axiomatic phrases to a single 
writer, and that the words of one unin- 
spired individual should be echoed so of- 
ten from the lips of millions, 

ANALECTA, 

. Tell truth and shame the Devil. 

More sinned against than sinning. 

To go unwhipt of justice. 

More in sorrow than in anger. 

A custom more honored in the breach 
than the observance. 

Something rotten in Denmark. 

Weary, stale, flat und unprofitable. 

The times are out of joint. 

There’s method in his madness. 
The ills that flesh is heir to. 
A consummation devoutly to be wished. 
To shuffle off this mortal coil. 
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The undiscovered country from whose 
bourn no traveller returns. 
Conscience makes cowards of us all. 
The observed of all observers. 
To tear a passion to tatters. 
To tickle the ears of the groundlings. 
To out-Herod Herod. 
To suit the action to the word, 
Lay not the flattering unction to your 
soul. 
The engineer hoisted with his own pe- 
tard. 
To what base uses we may return. 
The head and front of my offending. 
Moving accidents by flood and field. 
Most-lame and impotent conclusion. 
To do the state sume service. 
Nothing extenuate nor set down aught 
in malice. 
Albeit unused to the melting mood. 
A rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet. 
Let slip the dogs of war. 
None so poor to do him reverence. 
The unkindest cut of all. 
The winter of our discontent. 
-A marvellous proper man. 
The milk of human kindness. 
Compunctious visitings of nature. 
To buy golden opinions from all sorts 
of people. 
To screw one’s courage to the sticking 
place. 
The snake is scotched not killed. 
Cabined, cribbed and confined, 
To make assurance doubly sure, 
Fallen into the sere and yellsw leaf. 
Curses not loud but deep. 
Applaud to the very echo, 
Fall of sound and fury signifying no- 
thing. 5 
To palter in a double sense. 
To call spirits from the vasty deep. 
Though last not least. 
Could have better spared a better man. 
Diseretion the better part of valor. 
Begeariy account of empty boxes. 
The wish was tather to the thought. 
To flesh his maiden sword, 
There needs no ghost to tell us that. 
Under which king Benzonian ? 
Tedious as a twice told tale. 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily. 
‘Vo burn daylight. 
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The baseless fabric of a vision. I have thee on the hip. 
Such stuff as dreams are made of. I thank thee Jew for teaching me that 
Trifles light as air. word. 
Jealousy, a green-eyed monster. Sweet are the uses of adversity. 
Strong as proofs of Holy writ. All the world’s a stage. 
To murder sleep. Chewing the food of sweet and bitter 
To play fantastic tricks before high fancy. 
heaven. To live and die in single blessedness. 
Dressed in a little brief authority. To roar gently as a sucking dove. 
The Devil can quote Scripture for his To shoot madly from its sphere, 
purpose, i Ta give to airy nothing a local habita- 
All that glitters is not gold. tion and a name. 


A second Daniel come to judgment. Comparisons are odious. 








IGDRASIL. 


BY CHARLES HENRY FOSTER. 






Let me read the mighty inner meaning 
Of that hoar and huge Icelandic myth,— 

Holding the old Norse Thoughts’ scheme of being:— 

Let me find its deep and truthful pith. 






Igdrasil! vast type-tree of existence, 
Reaching over Nature, Space and Time,— 

Grasping all the Universe, from Asgard 

Down to dusk and sullen Iétunheim! 






Rooted fast in dark, sepulchral Hela— 
Thus the Life-tree springeth aye from Death: 

There the Nornas, Present, Past, and Future, 

Each her ministry of duty hath. 


All its boughs high Epics bear of empire,— 
From the elder foretime, grand and dim, 

Every leaf, and bud, and knotted fibre 
Singeth to us some world-battle hymn. 


Words of sages, acts of fearless heroes,— 
Men who show humanity divine, 

Lives and deaths, events whose glowing issues 
Throb in History’s fair, unique design! 


For one constant purpose blends in union 
All the fitful throes of every soul, 

Naught is lost, but each, or germ or blossom, 
Tends forever to the single whole. 


Life is onward, growth, a glad expansion, 
No dull cycle through unwidening round; 

’Tis a progress—no mere sterile movement, 

To dead wheels and iron levers bound. 






Honour now, to those believing pagans, 

For their hopeful instinct toward the truth, 
For their trusting, honest, prophet-spirit, 
Keeping faith in Earth’s eternal youth. 
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There are mountains upon our planet 
whose snowy peaks, glowing in the rays 
of the ascending sun, foretell the day, 
long before it breaks, with splendor, in 
the east. So are there colossal and tow- 
ering spirits, who catch, in advance of 
their generation, the light of those dawn- 
ing truths which shall be unfolded, in 
their fulness, by the future. Such regal 
souls, thus gifted with prophetic thought, 
stand always on the borders of those eras 
of illumination, when the race, by some 
grand impulse, makes giant strides in 
progress. 

Blaise Pascal lived about two hundred 
years ago. It was at the opening of the 
reign of Louis XIV, the Augustan Age 
of France. Just as he appeared, one 
splendid company of intellects was pass- 
ing aw:y from earth. Shakspeare and 
Cervantes had lately died, to be followed, 
at no long interval, by that august trio, 
Kepler, Galileo, Bacon. Already new 
lights were mounting in the firmament. 
Milton was then a youth of fifteen years. 
Cromwell, in whom lay burning the 
thought of the British Commonwealth, 
was twenty-four. Midway between these 
groups stood Pascal, linking that majes- 
tic constellation which was fading silent- 
ly, star by star, with the radiant cluster 
jnst climbing slowly up the skies. It was 
an epoch rich with omens and prediction, 
the period of transition from the old to 
the new in Literature, Politics, Philosophy. 

Even in his youth Pascal gave tokens 
of his greatness; making, while a child, 
a very pastime of the Mathematics; and 
later, by his triumphant confirmation of 
the Toricellian experiment, dealing a stag- 

gering blow to the Aristotelean authority, 
then grown strongin the undoubting def- 
erence of ages. 

But the full measure of his genius was 
not displayed in these early labors. They 
were only the gymnastics of his profound 
and restless powers preparatory to an en- 
trance upon a nobler mission, The far 
grander problems of morals and religion, 
even amidst the studies of his youth, had 
engaged his devout attention; and he 
found in them a dignity worthy of his 

highest efforts. 
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He now approached the spiritual crisis 
of his life, the memorable accident at the 
Bridge of Neuilly. There he met the 
last great enemy face to face, and stood 
for one moment upon the sombre thresh- 
old of eternity. After this ghastly glimpse 
of death, from whose fearful grasp he 
was snatched by a signal providence, he 
relinquished the vanity of human learn- 
ing, and sought, in the quiet of his clois- 
ter, to realize the better life. His heart 
was now consecrated to the service of re- 
ligion. Thenceforward, he beautifully 
blended in his being the elements of rea- 
son and devotion. 

Although affected, like the masses of 
his fellows, by the leavening influence of 
the Reformation, Pascal remained a faith- 
ful Catholic. We may not blame his loy- 
alty to the church of his filial love ; for, 
doubtless, in this loyalty he saw his duty. 
The contests of theology into which he 
entered, show him consistently upon the 
nobler side. In the famous encounter be- 
tween the Jansenists and the Jesuits, he 
wielded his Damascan blade in behalf of 
the more earnest party. The disciples of 
Jansenius were reformers but not here- 
tics, for their teacher leaned firmly on the 
canonised and revered Augustine. They 
sought a deeper inward purity, and large- 
ly prized the exercises of an honest and 
healthy conscience. The Jesuits, howe- 
ver, perverting the sublime sentiment of 
Loyola, “ For the greater glory of God,” 
were grovelling in the basest casuistries. 
They were poisoning the fountains of 
men’s souls. A searching, satiric intel- 
lect was needed to unmask them to the 
execration of the world. The company 
of Jesus had been gathering strength for 
a century; and was now a Briarean power, 
grasping Europe and the globe. Through 

its cardinal precept of Obedience, its tre- 
mendous energies could be called into 
play at a dash of the Superior’s pen. 
Against these appalling odds, Pascal 
boldly pitted his single brain. We may 
read the issue of the struggle in the sub- 
sequent overthrow of that once mighty 

Pascal strove persistently after that 
spiritual excellency which is the highest 
style of manhood. ‘To his transcendent 



















































institution. The Provincial Letters, ex- 
posing to the light of day the monstrous 
ethies of the Jesuits, unfixed their hold 
upon the masses, and brought about, in 
no long time, their prosecution through- 
out Christendom. 

The literary merits of these Letters are 
of the highest order. Combining the di- 
verse excellencies of Bossuet and Moliére, 
they prove, to-day, the justice of Vol- 
taire’s emphatic praise in styling the wri- 
ter of them the first of satirists. Even 
now they stand among the foremost of 
French classics. They are, moreover, 
monumental, as marking the formative 
era of that Literature through which 
France has Jed the nations in Philosophy 
and Civilization. Thus Paseal did for 
his own land, in subduing her language 
to the uses of the pen, what Luther had 
done for Germany. 

Pascal now for a time returned to sci- 


ence; and, by a brilliantexploit, made good — 


his claim to ascend the Olympus of her 
heroes, Geometry, the mistress of his boy- 
ish dreams, nuw came to him, with kindly 
ministry, in his sleepless nights of pain. 
The eycloid engaged his thoughts, and a 
felicitous conception led to the complete 
discovery of its properties. These re- 
sults, although the highest thitherto 
achieved in Mathematics, and fixing the 
terminal pillars of its progress in his day, 
would yet have been forgotten had not the 
honor of the Christian church been made 
a plea for their publication—a plea to 
which Pascal could not but respond. He, 
accordingly, first challenged the geome- 
tricians of all Europe to selve the prob- 
lems ; and, upon their failure, he pub- 
lished his own masterly solution. 

A still higher toil awaited him to which 
he now addressed his undivided strength. 
He entered upon a work which dwarfs 
even his immortal triumphs in its exeeed- 
ing grandeur of design. His labors were 
henceforth dedicated to the production of 
a great Apology for Christianity which 
shoul: scatter that alarming Atheism al- 
ready rising like an exhalation and cov- 
ering the heavens. 

The French scepticism, with all it poli- 
tical and social issues, has its root in the 
philosophy of Abélard. This great teach- 
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er of the twelfth century, made “ provi- 
sional doubt,” or the absence of positive 
opinions the basis of our reasonings while 
faith was recognized as their conclusion. 
Through a long series of disciples, this 
new Pyrrhonie school came down to Pas- 
cal. He, following the admired Descar- 
tes, adopted this theory which regarded 
not belief but doubt, as normal. His 
feet touched, very soon, those sacred boun- 
daries which human inquiry may not 
transcend, and where reason loses herself 
in trust and adoration. He had explored 
the labyrinth of Pyrrhonism within the 
recesses Of his solitary mind. He en- 
countered at last an impregnable author- 
ity, and he knelt reverently before it. 
Having mastered the hidden things of 
Science, now, through Faith he laid hold 
upon the eternal mysteries. He looked 
about him and saw men bowed down be- 
neath that bondage of unbelief whose 
fetters he had rent by a single throe. He 
burned to lead them out into the sunlight 
of bis own glorious liberty. He essayed 
to shape the evidence, so clear to him, 
into a complete, convincing argument for 
sacred truth. Such was his lofty task. 

He had but just entered upon this, the 
crowning effort of ‘his life when the sum- 
mons came for him to die. No hand has 
yet succeeded in rearing the materials he 
left behind into the stracture he contem- 
plated. Like those majestic though un- 
finished cathedrals, begua by the piety of 
the middle ages, but left to crumble into 
ruins, so may this grand attempt of Pas- 
cal remain forever a mournful memorial 
of unfulfilled endeavor. 

Though there survive but fragments of 
that master work, whose consummation 
would have given an epic symmetry to 
Pascal’s life, they do not wholly fail in ac- 
complishing their purpose. The 7'houghts 
of Pascal, isolated as is almost each of 
them, havea golden and perpetual value. 
Rich with suggestion and glowing with 
noble beams of truth, they can never per- 
ish ner grow old. In them reason ren- 
ders to faith ber highest homage. Of 
signal’ service this armory of weapons 
shall yet be in that portentous conflict, 
now closing fast around us, when Christi- 
anity shall finally encounter pantheisin. 
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powers he added an innocence of life 
which was shiningly opposed to the vices 
of his age. Asceticism in him became 
transfigured. There is a saintly heauty 
in his self-abnegation, in his humiliation 
of his reason, with its wondrous forces, 
before the cross of Christ. While other 
monastics mortify the passions of the 
body merely, Pascal sternly mortified the 
eager cravings of the intellect. His was 
indeed a sublime surrender. Gloriously 


endowed as he was above his fellows, so 
much the worthier was the sacrifice. 
It has seemed to those who could best 
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interpret this matchless genius, as if the 
stately soul of Plato reappeared in Pas- 
cal. They had, both of them, the same 
clear insight into nature, the same deep 
intuition of superior laws. They had 
the same surpassing sweep of understand- 
ing, traversing in its range the total realm 
of knowledge and reaching out eagerly 
after the veiled verities that lie beyond. 
They had a kindred and divine simplicity 
of spirit, to which Pascal added what 
Plato had not, the virtues and graces of 
the Christian. 
Cuar_es Henry Foster. 





THE SMALL, WHITE LAMB. 


The small, white lamb has strayed, mother, the small, white lamb has strayed ; 
I’ve sought to find it in the wood, and ‘neath the hazel shade ; 

I’ve looked in every darkened dell, and in each forest nook, 

And followed up, amid the reeds, the margin of the brook. 

I thought it might have gone to drink from out the Shepherd’s pool, 
Where, underneath the birchen boughs, the water is so cool; 

The pool was gay with lily flowers, the yellow and the white, 

And in the brake, along its edge, were blossoms gay and bright; 

1 did not stay to gather them, for I was so afraid 

The white lamb never would come back, that from the flock has strayed ; 
For sitting ’mid the daisies, where the oak-tree’s shadow fell, 

To-day I thought of all the tales Old Aleck used to tell; 

Of courtly lords and ladies fair, and knights, on chargers bold, 

And roguish, mischief-loving elves, which, in the days of old, 

Around the grassy meadow-rings, their revel used to keep, 

Till, thinking of these pleasant things, I quite forgot my sheep. 

I wished the useless daisy flowers, upon their swaying stems, 

Some fairy, with his magic wand, would change to burnished gems; 
Would make each leaf an emerald, a pearl each blossom white, 

And change the dew-drops on their leaves to diamonds glist’ning bright; 
I thought of all the priceless wealth, which I would bear away, 

And how I then might mingle with the noble and the gay; 

And you, no more, beside your wheel, through all the day should keep, 
Till, thinking of these pleasant things, I quite forgot my sheep. 

I looked adown the dingle deep, I searched through all the wood,— 
And, all in yain, I tried to make the best amends I could; 

Then do not blame me, mother dear, nor chidingly upbraid, 

Because, while I sat dreaming thus, the white lamb must have strayed. 


I will not chide thee, Jeannie dear, the small, white lamb is here; 

A good man found it in the field, far from the flock so dear, 

And kindly brought it back to me; but, O, remember child! 

And never more neglect your flock, to dream of fancies wild; 

For wishes are like thistle-down; their wings are only lent 

To bear about the noxious seeds of sin and discontent; 

Then ever, like your straying lambs, your thoughts from wandering keep, 


And ne’er, to muse on pleasant things, forget to watch your sheep. 


Vou. XXVII—5 


A. G. D. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN THE LEGAL PROFESSION.* 


The Forum ; or, Forty Years Full Practice at the Philadelphia Bar. By Davin Pavt Browy. 


Two Volumes. 
Street. 1856. 


Our main purpose is not so much with 
Mr. Brown’s book, as with a topic he has 
incidentally discussed—the ethics of the 
legal profession. We fully agree with 
him in the statement that his work has 
no pretensions to style. The frankness 
of the disclaimer will somewhat blunt 
the edge of criticism. As mere collec- 
tanea of anecdotes, and brief sketchings 
of legal biography, his volumes will 
prove to be passably interesting, and 
pleasant light reading; had their author 
claimed for them a higher position, they 
would unquestionably not have secured 
it. HLumble, however, as are the claims 
of Mr. Brown’s work, it should not go 
wholly unrebuked. We admit his per- 
fect right to publish as many of his per- 
sonal recollections as he may choose ; 
and if designed and heralded as his own 
life, to mingle with it as much of egotism 
and self-laudation as may suit his taste ; 
but we strongly question his right to de- 
vote largely more than a hundred pages 
of a work, professedly giving an account 
of the practice and practitioners of Penn- 
sylvania, to a discussion of his own mer- 
its and position, while his recital of the 
character and life of such a man as Jus- 
tice Washington is compressed into about 
twenty. The disproportion may not have 
been noted by Mr. Brown. He may pos- 
sibly imagine that each has been treated 
axcording to his deserts—that the author 
of “ The Forum” is entitled to fill a much 
larger space in the public eye, than the 
great, venerable and distinguished Jus- 
tice; but Mr. Brown will scarcely get 
the reading public, either professional or 
non-professional, to agree with him. To 
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prevent mistake here, let us say that the 
memoir of Mr. Brown prefixed to his 
work was not written by his own hand. 
It seems to have been prepared originally 
by a friend of the author, for a place 
among the catalogue of the distinguished 
living, published by Mr. John Livingston 
in his “‘ Biographies.” The writer, how- 
ever, had peculiar advantages for the 
work. Ife quotes the private journal of 
Mr. Brown, and gives us an account of 
his first public effort. From this it ap- 
pears that Mr. Brown’s debut in the 
courts of Pennsylvania equalled, if it did 
not excel, the highest efforts of Grecian 
or Roman oratory, and instantly placed 
the orator upon the pinnacle of fame! 
The biographer does not tell us, that like 
Erskine on the occasion of his famous 
first speech before Lord Mansfield, the 
Philadelphia orator received thirty re- 
tainers before he left the court room. He 
doubtless deserved them. 

Having said thus much in censure of 
these volumes, we must say what it is 
in our heart to say in commendation of 
the writer and his work. He seems to 
be a good natured, cheerful old gentle- 
man, liberal to a fault, and a sincere 
teacher of the lesson of good fellowship. 
He has placed a high, but not too high, 
estimate upon the practical value of strict 
professional decorum ; and inculcates as 
one of the essentials to success as well as 
to comfort in the practice of the law, the 
cultivation of an equable temper, and 
seasonably and shrewdly remarks, that 
‘no client would be safe in trusting the 
management of his cause to a lawyer who 
is incapable of self-government.” He 





* We regret that the article on this subject, which the author desired to appear simu|- 
taneously in the July number of the Christian Review and of the Messenger, reached us 


too late for full publication in the present number. 


The extracts we publish above, 


taken from advance sheets of the Review, embrace the substance of the argument of 


the article. 


It is hardly necessary to add that the Review is a long established and very 


able Quarterly, under the auspices of the Baptist denomination, published in Baltimore. 
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calls attention, too, to another feature in 
legal life, which may strike with some 
surprise those who are not familiar with 
its inner departments: “The result of 
professional harmony is the greatest mu- 
tual confidence. They rely upon each 
others word as an infallible bond. As 
between themselves, they rarely require 
any writing as an assurance. They nei- 
ther doubt nor are doubted. This, among 
the other lofty principles of the profes- 
sion, has secured them here and every- 
where a position which neither envy nor 
calumny can ever destroy or impair.” 

The legal profession has been the sub- 
ject of calumny. No one will doubt this 
who is in any wise conversant with the 
ordinary opinions cherished and express- 
ed by some even of the more intelligent 
classes who have devoted themselves to 
other pursuits, As the result of calum- 
nies widely and industriously diffused by 
those who believe them to be true, we 
think we do not err in saying, that a 
large proportion of thinking men, outside 
of the profession, regard the vigorous, 
faithful and earnest prosecution of the 
law as incompatible with the highest 
standard of morality; as illy consonant 
with the life and principles of the Christ- 
ian religion. 

It is our design, in the present article, 
to vindicate the profession from these 
charges, and to show that the prosecution 
of the law is not only consistent with the 
sincere profession and practice of Christ- 
ianity, but that, in some particulars, the 
lawyer enjoys peculiar advantages for at- 
taining to eminent usefulness in the 
Christian life. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that if the 
law may be practiced at all, its practitioner 
is called upon to discharge its duties with 
vigor and fidelity. It argues neither a 
Christian heart nor a Christian head to fal- 
ter in the prosecution of any work we may 
properly undertake. Energy and striv- 
ing for success are as obligatory upon the 
Christian in the pursuit of lawful secular 
callings, as diligence and fidelity in the 
discharge of any peculiarly Christian 
duty. If, then, the Christian may be a 
lawyer, he should prosecute his profes- 
sion vigorously and earnestly ; he should 
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not hesitate to meet its full responsibili- 
ties, and to discharge them all; and if 
the life of the Christian be incompatible 
with the energetic discharge of the law- 
yer’s office, duty to the client, duty to 
himself demands that the Christian law- 
yer should lay aside his professional 
robes, and devote himself to some other 
pursuit. This is the practical question to 
which we invite attention ; may the Chris- 
tian do this without soiling his Christian 
character, or impairing his Christian in- 
fluence ? 

There is nothing essentially variant in 
the profession of Christianity and the 
practice of the law. To embrace the 
principles of the one does not, in itself, 
imply the denial of the Principles which 
should rule in the other. So far as hu- 
man laws are written on the statute 
books of the country, or have been un- 
folded and expounded in the decisions of 
the courts, the principles which underlie 
and regulate them are found to be, are 
designed to be modelled after and built 
upon the principles of Divine truth. If 
there be occasional aberrations from the 
standard, these have occurred, not from 
intentional disregard of the claims of the 
“higher law,” but from misinterpreta- 
tion or misapplication of the test; and as 
fallible men have had to expound and in- 
terpret the statutes and to apply in prac- 
tice these principles, itis surely not with- 
out excuse that occasional departures 
from their true development have been 
made—occasional errors committed. 

There is not only no essential variance 
between the principles of Christianity 
and the principles which should rule in 
the practice of the law; there are de- 
signed coincidence and harmony between 
them. 

In civilized countries the great code 
regulating the dealings of man with man 
is the code contained in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Variously expressed as their stat- 
utes have been,—assuming with every 
different nation and people a distinct 
and separate form, according to the con- 
dition, and mental habits, and varying 
circumstances of the people for whose 
control they are designed,—they all ac- 
knowledge, and are all designed to incul- 
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cate, obedience to the Divine law, as ex- 
pounded from Mount Sinai, and as inter- 
preted by the only Jnfallible Interpreter. 
Let a man but obey this law, in its spirit 
and letter ; and he need not fear having 
broken any of the positive statutes, or 
run counter to the written decisions of 
the courts of a civilized people. Legis- 
latures and courts alike have bowed in 
homage to the Divine model; and have 
striven to make their enactments and 
their rulings conform to its high stand- 
ard. The common Law of England, 
though its foundations were laid in a 
dark and inauspicious age, has become 
the boast of lawyers and statesmen, and 
the pride and glory of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, its highest and happiest accomplish- 
ment, in a history crowded with wonder- 
ful successes, and almost unexampled 
fortunes. No wonder that it was cher- 
ished with affectionate remembrance by 
our fathers; and though they were com- 
pelled to sever the national bond of union 
between them and the mother country, 
no wonder they fondly clung to this, the 
earliest and the best boon they had in- 
herited. Yet after all, what is this Com- 
mon Law, which law writers proudly 
characterize as the highest reason? 
Whence has it derived its splendor, its 
justness of proportion, its solidity of 
principle, and its practical value? From 
what source has it received the maxims 
which it has written as the guide of the 
courts? Whence derived the canons 
which govern and control them? When 
we assert for this common law these high 
claims, we are not asserting them as due 
to its intrinsic and self-derived excel- 
lence; we are only commending a glory 
and a grace which are reflected from it, 
only as it has imitated and embodied the 
principles of the Divine law, as promul- 
gated by Moses and as expounded by 
Christ. David Hoffman, in his excellent 
treatise on a course of legal study—a 
work distinguished for its comprehensive- 
ness and completeness—instructs the stu- 
dent to lay the basis of his legal studies 
by securing an accurate acquaintance 
with the Bible. We quote his language: 


“ The purity and sublimity of the morals 


of the Bible have at no time been ques- 
tioned; it is the foundation of the com- 
mon law of every Christian nation. The 
Christian religion is a part of the law of 
the land, and, as such, should certainly 
receive no inconsiderable portion of the 
lawyer’s attention. In vain do we look 
among the writings of the ancient philoso- 
phers for a system of moral law compara- 
ble with that of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. How meagre and lifeless are even 
the ‘Ethics’ of Aristotle, the ‘Morals’ of 
Seneca, the ‘Memorabilia’ of Xenophon, 
or the ‘Offices’ of Cicero, compared with 
it.” * * * * * “JF treatises on mor- 
als should be the first which are placed in 
the hands of the student, and the structure 
of his legal education should be raised on 
the broad and solid foundation of ethics, 
what book so proper to be thoroughly stu- 
died with this view, if no other, as the 
Bible. But the religion and morals of the 
Scriptures by no means constitute the only 
claim which this inestimable volume pos- 
sesses on the earnest attention of the legal 
student. There is much Jaw in it, anda 
great deal which sheds more than a glim- 
mering light on a variety of legal topics. 
Political science is certainly indebted to it 
for an accurate account of the origin of 
society, government, and property. The sub- 
jects of marriage, the alienation of property 
inter vivos, its acquisition by inheritance, and 
bequest, the obligation of an oath, the rela- 
tions of governor and governed, of master 
and servant, husband and wife, the nature 
and punishment of a variety of crimes 
and offences, as murder, theft, adultery, in- 
cest, polygamy, &c., the grounds of divorce, 
&c., &c., still receive illustrations from this 
copious source ; and this high authority is 
often appealed to by legal writers, either 
as decisive or argumentative of their doc- 
trines.” * * * * *We have been 
thus particular on the subject of the util- 
ity of the Bible to the lawyer, from a deep 
conviction that its ethics, history and law 
cannot fail of being eminently serviceable 
to him; from our observation that young 
lawyers frequently read any other book 
but this; and, lastly, from the fact that 
nearly all the distinguished lawyers with 
whom we have been personally, or through 
the means of books, or otherwise acquaint- 
ed, have not only professed a high ven- 
eration for Biblical learning, but were 
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themselves considerably versed in it. 
Lord Coke had, no doubt, made the Scrip- 
tures his study, long before Archbishop 
Whitgift sent him a copy of the New Tes- 
tament, with a request that he, who had so 
thoroughly mastered the common law, 
should study the law of God; be this as it 
may, his writings abound with arguments 
and illustrations taken from that source. 
The names, also, of Bacon, Hal& Holt, 
Jones, Erskine, Yates, Grotius, D’Aguessau, 
and very many others, who have testified 
their respect for this knowledge, by fre- 
quent reference to the sacred volume; 
added to the like tribute, so often paid to 
it by poets and orators, were a sufficient 
warrant, if one were needed, for the ur- 
gent manner in which I press this subject 
on the student’s attention.” 


Similar recommendations of the study 
of the Holy Scriptures are given in every 
respectable treatise on the study of the 
law. The uniformity and urgency of 
these commendations at least show that 
legal writers have never discovered in the 
sacred writings anything to discourage, 
or embarrass, or hinder the young legal 
student in the pursuit of his profession— 
at least they show that lawyers of emi- 
nent learning and experience believe that 
the practitioner will be better equipped 
for the successful discharge of his duties 
as a lawyer, if he has stored his mind in 
youth with the truths of the Divine 
Word, mastered its teachings, and famil- 
iarized himself with its principles. Nor 
will it be objected, we are sure, that these 
writers are wanting in perspicacity. In 
claiming for the legal profession the 
power to understand their true interests, 
we are but claiming what every one will, 
without argument, acknowledge. 

There is, moreover, no external cir- 
cumstance attending the study of the 
law, in itself considered, preventing the 
prosecution of Biblical and religious 
truth. 

The professional student may be helped 
in his legal studies by the prosecution 
of religious studies; he will hardly be 
hindered by them. A too great devotion 
to strictly professional treatises has in 
some instances, doubtless, contributed to 
divert the attention of the legal scholar 
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from the claims of the Holy Scriptures ; 
but this may be objected as well to every 
other engrossing science; whether geolo- 
gy, mineralogy, astronomy, chemistry or 
botany, or leaving the departments of 
natural science, whether one’s studies in- 
cline to metaphysics, strictly so-called, 
or to the belles lettres. Many of these, 
we know, have sometimes fully occupied 
the time and attention of those whose 
chief business it should have been to 
study and to preach the Gospel. If we 
would then do away with the study of 
the law, because in some instances its 
prosecution has hindered growth in spir- 
itual knowledge, consistency requires that 
we should destroy as well the sciences 
and arts, and indeed every occupation or 
study of life not strictly and technically 
religious. The critical objector to thé 
practice of the law would hardly insist 
on carrying out his principles to consis- 
tent conclusions, if he should thereby 
peril or destroy his own pursuit. He 
would find the claims of Divine philoso- 
phy not altogether so exacting and so ex- 
clusive as he had been accustomed to be- 
lieve: to nourish and sustain the “ littie 
ones at home” he would speedily know 
to be of as lasting obligation, if not of 
as high a character, as the mere acquain- 
tance with Divine teaching, without its 
practice. 

So far, also, as the study of the law is 
a mental exercise, calling for the use of 
the highest powers of the mind, for se- 
vere analysis, for the accurate investiga- 
tion and elimination of principles, and 
their practical application to human re- 
lations and duties, so far will it prove of 
advantage in enabling one to know re- 
ligious truth, and to understand how to 
apply it. No one will question that the 
lawyer is advantaged in a mental and 
moral point of view by his frequent ap- 
plication of moral principles to human 
conduct. This is an important item, 
and ought not to be neglected in making 
our estimate of the peculiar facilities of 
the bar. But we call attention to the 
fact here, simply to show the superior 
vantage ground of the lawyer as a hearer 
of religious truth.’ 
Every minister of the Gospel has ex- 
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perienced the difficulty of securing at- 
tention to the doctrines he proclaims, 
The people lack consideration. It is very 
hard work to think ;—-to think on new 
topics when totally new, to continue to 
think on old topics, when very old. We 
would account it strange, were we not so 
familiar with the fact, that the minister 
encounters both these difficulties in nearly 
every congregation he addresses, Some 
of his auditors have never seriously 
thought upon the topic he discusses; to 
them his teachings are misty and confus- 
ed, the impressions they receive dim and 
imperfect. Others have thought upon 
the truths so often, have heard them 
handled and applied so often, that they 
have become old and trite. The lawyer 
—the true lawyer will not generally be 
found in either class. Ie has learned 
by continual and repeated practice, to 
grasp a novel subject in all its relations, 
and he follows with delight the preacher 
into new fields of thought: and is grati- 
fied by the amplest range and largest dis- 
course. On the other hand, the lawyer 
will know how to value the old; and will 
not unfrequently, while a hearer, con- 
tribute from his own stores of thought, 
or by some practical and recent experi- 
ence in illustration of ita truth, invest 
the teachings of the pulpit with freshness 
and power. When attendants on the 
ministry, we may claim for the bar that 
they are attentive and appreciative hear- 
ers. The statement, too, may startle the 
reader; yet it is nevertheless true, that 
a3 large a proportion of legal men are 
diligent in their attendance on the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, as of any other pro- 
fession or pursuit. 

While what we have stated is conced- 
ed to be true; and the probability of 
Christian sentiment at the bar, if there 
were no hindrances in the way, is also 
conceded; it is objected that the facts 
tell on the contrary side of the question ; 
that legal men are not often professedly 
religious; that the large majority , of 
them acknowledge no allegiance to Di- 
vine truth, neither obey it themselves nor 
encourage its obedience in others; that 
among them infidelity numbers its advo- 
cates, and that a practical and -a theo- 


retic disregard of the claims of Christi- 
anity is the rule, and not the exception ; 
and indeed, it is further objected that 
this disregard of Christian obligation is 
not a mere accident of the profession, 
but one of its essentials, the due dis- 
charge of legal duties requiring a sacri- 
fice of Christian principle. If the latter 
branch ®f this charge be true, attempts 
to defend the practice of the law would 
be vain, and the necessary and consistent 
conclusion would be that pure morals 
and a regard to the public welfare would 
demand the suppression of the legal pro- 
fession. But is it true? 


[The writer then defends the profession 
from the charge by a reference to the 
treatises on the study of the law which es- 
tablish a code of ethics as pure as any 
other—and insists that these treatises, be- 
ing designed for the use of lawyers alone, 
best show the animus of the profession 
even as “the ordinary conversation and 
tone of remark of a private individual 
would disclose more aptly than in any 
other way his personal character.” He 
proceeds : ] 


But while legal writers teach thus de- 
cidedly and emphatically the duty of the 
lawyer, not willingly to undertake the es- 
pousal of an unjust cause—one that he 
knows to be-unjust, and with the view to 
forward or protect injustice—much di- 
versity of opinion exists among them, as 
to the obligation a lawyer is under toa 
client whose cause he may lawfully es- 
pouse. Some, but very few, maintain 
with Lord Brougham in his famous de- 
fence of Queen Caroline, that “ an advo- 
cate, by the sacred duty he owes his 
client, knows, in the discharge of that 
office, but one person in the world—his 
client and none others,”—that ‘ to save 
his client by all expedient means; to pro- 
tect that client at all hazards and costs 
to all others, and amongst others to him- 
self, is the highest and most unquestion- 
able of his duties; and that “he must 
not regard the alarm, the suffering, the 
torment, the destruction which he may 
bring upon any other.” We know of 
none, however, who would adopt the 
further sentiment of this distinguished 
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lord, when he adds that “ separating 
even the duties of a patriot from those 
of an advocate, and casting them if need 
be to the winds, the advocate must go on 
reckless of the consequences, if his fate 
it should unhappily be, to involve his 
country in confusion for his client’s 
protection.” Others, however, and the 
largerand more considerate part, adopt the 
sentiments of Hale: ‘I never thought,” 
says that distinguished jurist and Chris- 
tian, “I never thought that my profes- 
sion should either necessitate a man to 
use his eloquence, by extenuations or ag- 
gravations, to make anything look worse 
or better, than it deserves, or could jus- 
tify a man in it; to prostitute my elo- 
quence or rhetoric in such a way, I ever 
held to be most basely mercenary, and 
that it was below the worth of a man, 
much more a Christian, to do so.” 

If Lord Brougham’s remarks are to 
be regarded as the calm utterances of his 
cool judgment, and not as the result of 
excitement produced by a trial of un- 
usual interest and importance, and if his 
sentiments were generally entertained 
and carried into practice by the bar, we 
should greatly fear the corruption of 
justice in the country, and should be 
the last to commend the pursuit of the 
law as a high and honourable and Chris- 
_tian calling. But they are not so to be 
regarded. His own cooler and more dis- 
passionate consideration of the disas- 
trous consequences of the uniyersal ac- 
ceptance of his doctrines has doubtless 
satisfied him of his error; and the day, 
we hope, is far in the future, when such 
sentiments as these shall meet with fa- 
vour from an ealightened bar. While 
duty demands the exercise of the best 
gifts with which the advocate is endowed 
by his Maker, and their exercise to the 
utmost extent, it has never required— 
it never will require, that he should 
plead the cause of injustice, or espouse 
the defence of iniquity. Strictly conso- 
nant is this remark with the further one, 
that even the guilty man should be de- 
fended. Guilty as he is, the law annexes 
to his guilt but a certain penalty ; and the 
infliction of a penalty variant from that 
either in character or degree, would be a 
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clear violation of justice, and of the 
plainest dictates of right. He needs, 
then, an adviser and defender to protect 
him from the unjust infliction of a se- 
verer penalty than he deserves; and the 
Christian lawyer may rightly assume his 
defence for that purpose. It is equally 
true that even guilt had better go unpun- 
ished, than that the solemn sanctions and 
safeguards the law has thrown around 
the lives and liberties of the people 
should be violated. And so, when in or- 
der to execute speedily upon the culprit 
the extreme penalties of the law, lynch- 
law is resorted to, every just-minded and 
reasonable and law-loving citizen ex- 
claims againsf the outrage—even though 
the object of it be notoriously guilty of 
crimes of deepest malignity. If in pop- 
ular outbreaks thus characterized, the 
guilty are punished without the law and 
against the law, and the punishment is 
thus decried as unjust and iniquitous, it 
is true, also, that where any of the bar- 
riers erected for the protection of life and 
liberty are broken down by a yielding 
or timid judiciary, or removed by a truc- 
ulent and trimming bar, and even the 
guilty are thus punished, a wrong is 
done—an injury is inflicted which the 
culprit may not only complain of, but 
the body of the people as well. The 
honour of the State, the vindication of 
justice, and the lives and liberties of the 
citizens are as much concerned in the 
proper defence of the accused culprit at 
the bar, as in his due prosecution and 
conviction by legal means, by the prose- 
cuting attorney ; and a high philosophy 
and a profound knowledge of the ques- 
tion in its diversified relations, would 
teach us that we are as much interested 
in the one as in the other. Take, for ex- 
ample, the case of a man indicted for 
murder. He has been guilty of an atro- 
cious crime. He deserves to suffer the 
extreme penalty of the law ; but he must 
suffer it ina legal way. He is a free 
man, and entitled under the laws to be 
tried by a jury of his peers—his equals. 
Did not his peers sit upon his trial, a ver- 
dict of guilty might be returned against 
him, or without a verdict the judge 
might pronounce the sentence of execu- 
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tion, but in neither case ought the law 
or justice to sanction it. He is entitled 
to be confronted with his accusers, A 
conviction obtained by testimony secured 
privately, apart from his presence, and 
with no opportunity on his part to test 
the accuracy ‘of the memory, or the ve- 
racity of thé witness, would be unjust, 
and such a cOnviction ought not to stand. 
He is entitled to have his triers sworn or 
solemnly affirmed, before passing upon 
the question of his life or death. If they 
are not, and théy convict, the conviction 
is, it ought to be, naught. He is entitled 
to a speedy trial, while the recollection of 
witnesses is fresh, and the circumstances 
attending the fact, preceding or following 
it, may be accurately detailed—while his 
own witnessés are in being, and may be 
had. If his trial be unreasonably de- 
layed, and the facts have faded from the 
memory, and witnesses have died or re- 
moved to distant places, and beyond the 
reach of the court, and he is convicted be- 
cause of their absence or death, the con- 
viction is unjust, and should be annulled. 
Last of all, he is entitled to an acquittal 
until he is proved to be guilty, and if the 
proof fails, and the judge, pressed by 
outside popular sentiment, or thirsting 
for blood, or influenced by the moral con- 
viction of guilt upon his own mind, either 
by actions or by words, either in admit- 
ting improper testimony or rejecting that 
which is proper, influences the mind of 
the jury wrong, and they convict, and 
the man is hung—the culprit is judicial- 
ly murdered !—he has suffered a penalty 
the law did not demand, and his execu- 
tion should be viewed with no higher fa- 
vour than if, immediately upon the com- 
mission of the crime, a fierce and angry 
populace had hurried him to the gallows 
without the mockery of an unjust trial. 
In all these steps, the man needs assis- 
tance. To protect him in his rights he 
should have the counsel and aid of those 
who know his rights, and who will main- 
tain them. Who shall say that the 
Christian lawyer, even in such a case, 
owes it not to himself and to the ordi- 
nary law of humanity, to the cardinal 
rule of love to his neighbour, laid down 
specifically by the Saviour, to undertake 








the cause of the culprit, and to guard for 
him his rights ?—for rights he has; the 
law has guaranteed them to him ; and he 
is wronged, he is unjustly dealt with, if 
they be taken away. 

This is an extreme case, and one usu- 
ally put to the lawyer as a test of con- 
science. We have seen that to espouse 
even such a cause is not altogether be- 
yond excuse ; that it may be right. We 
confess that we cannot see that a judicial 
trial and conviction by any unfair or un- 
lawful means, and subsequent punish- 
ment, differ from an execution by lynch- 
law ; or, if there be differences, that they 
are not in favour of the latter, for while 
the process of lynching must, from the 
necessity of the case, be notorious, and 
of infrequent and extraordinary occur- 
rence, judicial murderings without law 
or evidence, might be perpetrated in se- 
cret and without responsibility! If pris- 
oners are protected by appropriate coun- 
sel, these will but infrequently occur: if 
they are wholly undefended, their num- 
bers would be greatly enlarged. 


[The remainder of the article discusses 
the religious character of the legal profes- 
sion, points out the peculiar religions diffi- 
culties of the barrister, notices his peculiar 
advantages and enforces the duty of sin- 
cere attachment to Christianity. An ex- 
tract in conclusion on this point :] 


As a teacher of moral truth, then,—an 
expounder of the laws (which are Lut 
moral truths condensed) in their applica- 
tions to the varying circumstances of life, 
we call upon the lawyer to be a Christian. 
We will not say he may not properly dis- 
charge some of the offices of a lawyer 
without being a Christian; we will say 
he cannot properly discharge all of them 
without it. Weight of character neces- 
sary for making due impression upon the 
minds of men, for influencing aright 
courts as well as juries, in some measure 
may be secured outside of the Christian 
Church; but it will not be denied that 
the mere worldly-minded barrister, the 
frequenter of feasts and revelry, the 
champion of quoit-clubs and race courses, 
is less likely to secure confidence, and 
command respect in his vocation than the 
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Christian. One not in the habit of at- 
tending courts might be surprised at the 
potency of moral character—might stag- 
ger at the assertion that as much depends 
upon the confidence of a judge or jury 
in the truthfulness of the advocate, as 
upon the merits of his cause. To secure 
our rights, to vindicate justice, it is not 
unfrequently of paramount necessity that 
we should have one espouse our defence 
who can secure confidence not only in his 
ability, but also in his integrity; and 
who so likely to command respect and to 
secure success, as the Christian lawyer 
who, by a life of devotedness to the right, 
has won for himself the confidence of the 
community? If then, as is undoubtedly 
true, weight of character is an essential 
ingredient in the successful prosecution 
of the profession, and if to enforce one’s 
views of truth and to vindicate justice, 
he ought in his own life to exemplify its 
excellence, may not the lawyer earnestly 
covet, even for success in his profession, 
the special gifts of the Christian ? 

Again: the study and practice of the 
law, when associated with sincere Chris- 
tian principle, afford opportunities of al- 
most unparalleled usefulness. 

Second only, if second at all, is the 
vantage ground of the advocate to that of 
the minister of the Gospel. The inti- 
mate relations subsisting between pastor 
and people are copies of those subsisting 
between the counsel and his client. In 
some respects, the latter are more closely 
intimate and blended. A pastor experi- 
ences no little difficulty in gelling at his 
people; there seems to be a something 
(he cannot tell what) which hinders his 
full access to their hearts, and the pious 
minister is stripped of the opportunity to 
do much good which he would do if he 
knew how to make his people unbosom 
themselves to him. Very little of this 
embarrassment attend the conferences be- 
tween the lawyer and his client. The 
merely perfunctory in his legal character 
is lost sight of by the applicant for legal 
aid, in his anxiety to secure assistance ; 
and all embarrassment is taken away. 
The man shows more of his heart and of 
his motives to the lawyer than he would 
dare to do to his preacher. He unfolds 


- against the bar. 
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with specific minuteness, and in detail, 

his condition in life, it may be, or some 

sad chapter in his experience, needing a 

skillful and a faithful hand to bind up the 

wounds. He knows—that is, he some- 

times knows that to protect his interests, 

he must be honest; and he tells the 

whole, as well the questionable and doubt- 
fulas that above suspicion and beyond 
doubt. How ample then the opportunity 
to direct to the right—by a suggestion of 
the proper course of conduct to incline to 
it—by a word of counsel wisely given to 
save one from ruin or from shame. These 
are not merely imaginary cases. The 
history of every sincere, conscientious, 
Christian lawyer, in full practice, would 
disclose not a few such examples, We 
know that this is not the feature of the 
legal character usually presented to the 
public; but it is nevertheless true, and 
faithfully drawn; and in nothing have 
even wise and good men greatly erred, 
than in the harsh judgments they have 
rashly and indiscriminately pronounced 
Let the truth be told. 
Professional gentlemen will be the last to 
deny that there are tricksters and fraudu- 
lent pettifoggers, who are with them but 
not of them, who would not hesitate to 
do a dishonest or scurvy thing, and whose 
opportunities for villainy being so great, 
have accomplished an untold amount of 
evil ; and by how much on the one hand 
these are enabled to do more harm in the 
superior advantages afforded them, by so 
much on the other are the upright ena- 
bled, prompted by proper motives, to pro- 
mote the good. In the single example of 
peace-making—the quieting of family 
disturbances, where else there had been 
feuds perhaps bitter and unrelenting, 
what has not been—what may not be ac- 
complished by Christian lawyers? Who 
can not call to mind one such instances 
in which such an one has interposed, and 
poured oil over the troubled waters, and 
caused a great calm? 

Again: the lawyer’s peculiar talents fit 
him for usefulness in the Christian Church. 
For the main advancement of the cause 
of Christianity in the earth, for its full 
progression and final success, there are 
some, many whose influence is compara- 
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tively inefficient. Their introduction into 
the Church is a blessing to themselves, 
and may, in some instances, lead to the 
blessing of others; but their lives are 
passed in obscurity, their talents are not 
commanding, their influence is contract- 
ed. Not so with the Christian lawyer. 
If he has wisely selected his profession ; 
if he has not been thrust into it by inju- 
dicious and imprudent considerations ; if, 
in short, he is adapted by natural gifts 
and ample studies for its successful pros- 
ecution, his introduction into the Chris- 
tian Church will be a matter not merely 
of personal concern and importance to 
himself, but will prove to be of essential 
advantage to the body of which he be- 
comesamember. His talents will fit him 
for the discharge of many of the offices, 
not strictly clerical ; and by his conver- 
sation and example he will win many 
more of like capacity with himself to the 
service of Christ. A body of such men, 
animated by a sincerely humble and de- 
voted spirit, would wage no light warfare 
with the hosts of sin; and even when 
segregated and separated from each other, 
their information, their talents and their 
capacities would greatly promote the 
eause of Christianity. We have some- 
times looked with no little admiration at 
a bar consisting of many of the wise, the 
eloquent, the talented and the energetic, 
in an inland city, and pictured in our im- 
agination the good these might accom- 
plish, the harvest of true fame they might 
reap, if they were all sincerely pious. 
Alas! how few have been proud to call 
themselves Christians—how many of the 
few have been self-deceived ; or have per- 


‘haps wittingly and willingly worn the 


Christian profession for the purpose of de- 
ceiving others. In continuation of this 
topic, it may not be amiss to remark that 
the ministry looks for some of its recruits 
from the bar. We are not of those who 
imagine it to be the duty of every Chris- 
tian lawyer to undertake the office of 
preaching the Gospel. True; the gifts 
and the acquirements which fit him for 
the successful prosecution of his profes- 
sion, will most probably adapt him to the 
pulpit. But this is not universally true ; 
and if it were so, yet other traits of char- 











acter and capacities than the gift of merely 
speaking from the pulpit are demanded 
in the Gospel preacher and pastor; and 
the lawyer may be a Christian without 
having these. Besides, the vocation of 
the law demands as high Christian prin- 
ciple, and the exercise of the purest 
Christian character; and for the sake of 
the rest, it would be unwise and impru- 
dent to withdraw from the bar the entire 
Christian element. Some professing Chris- 
tianity ougbt to remain, that the influence 
of their example upon those in the same 
calling may be the more felt ; as well as 
for the sake of those who shall come af- 
ter—the young men in the profession, 
whose example and character are to be 
determined largely by the prevailing tone 
of character among their elder profes- 
sional brethren. Yet, notwithstanding 
the truth and justness of these remarks, 
the pulpit looks to the bar for recruits ; 
and many of the most distinguished and 
useful pulpit orators have risen from that 
profession. Why may there not be among 
the twenty thousand practitioners of the 
law in the Union, one-twentieth of them, 
or even a larger proportion, who shall de- 
vote their time, their talents and their 
fortunes exclusively to the service of 
Christ, in the proclamation of the Gos- 
pel ? 

But this is not all, nor indeed the chief 
service which Christianity demands of the 
legal profession. She wishes to fill up 
her ranks of laymen with intelligent, 
thinking, laborious men; she wishes 
counsellors ia the churches, in the prayer- 
meetings, in her more public congrega- 
tions. She wishes to point to “‘ honorable 
counsellors,” not a few; her adherents 
and supporters, in the courts and in the 
offices ; men of uprightness and integri- 
ty; men of moral weight and justness of 
views ; men of thought and men of pur- 
pose, She wishes that examples of holy 
living may be given ; and that the minis- 
ters of justice, strictly so called, may be- 
come themselves the lovers of just dealing 
and just doing. She wishes that in every 
vocation of life, in every employment and 
pursuit, her votaries may be found ; and 
especially desires that the guardians of 
the law, the defenders of human rights 
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and the avengers of human wrong, shall 
be controlled and swayed by her sweet 
and chastening influences—shall illus- 
trate in their lives and example, and teach 
by their language, that there is a law 
higher than human authority, of sacred 
and universal obligation, and that they 
honor themselves and honor humanity by 
bowing to its commands. 

It will appear from what we have said, 
that we desire that barristers should do 
something more than make a merely ex- 
ternal profession of religion. We would 
have the Christian barrister and counsel: 
lor exemplify, in his life and by his words, 
the truth and the power of Christianity. 
Ilis inner life would then disclose a high 
state of spiritual earnestness and sinceri- 
ty. While engaged in the active pursuit 
of his profession, in vindicating by his 
eloquence and wisdom the right, and 
holding up to just censure the wrong, he 
would find it not impossible for him to 
cherish a sacred nearness to Jehovah, and 
to preserve that intimate communion with 
























How a Bird Sang to Mistress I. H., of Brandon. 


Christ, which are the distinguishing marks 
of the active Christian, Such a lawyer 
might write upon his law-books and legul 
opinions—upon his legal conduct and le- 
gal life, HoLINEss UNTO THE LorD; and in 
every act and word, in every public effort 
at the bar, in every opinion given at cham- 
bers, in dissuasion from strife, in exhor- 
tation to justice and charity, would utter 
in no uncertain language, the sentiments, 
and exhibit the life of the Christian. 
Some Christian lawyer once said—“ that 
he never undertook a cause for the suc- 
cess of which he could not pray, and he 
had never lost a cause for which he had 
prayed.” Could the principle underly- 
ing this action be carried into universal 
practice, there would be no need for de- 
fences of the bar; the life of the Chris- 
tian barrister would be its best exposition 
and ablest defence; and the slanders so 
often recklessly and wantonly uttered 
against this honorable and useful calling 
would rebound to the damage of the as- 
sailant. 




















HOW A BIRD SANG TO MISTRESS I. H., OF BRANDON. 


WHERE IT WAS. 


Where by a mighty stream, which from the crest 
Of ancient mountains rushes to the breast 
Of awful Ocean, lies the fairy scene 
Of Brandon’s woods and lawns forever green, 
At early morn I lay upon the ground 
With trees, and flowers, and loveliness around. 
In front, th’ expanse of dreamy waters lay, 
’ Above, the sky just wak’ning into day, 

Cioudless, serene, and musical with May. 

Good sooth, few eyes were open but mine own, 
And those of birds, who with exulting tone 
The morning hymn poured forth. But slumb’ring near 
In those ancestral halls, were hearts most dear, 





And honoured heads, and one whose deathless name 
Is stamped with words of fire upon the rock of Fame. 
Perchance it was a dream ; for sure am I 

‘Tis hard to find such sweet reality 

In this cold world. Just then, with cleaving wing, 
One of the feathered warblers of the Spring 


re cgneeeeees 
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Rose to a lofty bough. 


A magic spell 


Seemed in his notes most musical to dwell, 
In living words upon my ear they rang 
As to the mansion’s Lady thus he sang. 


WHAT THE BIRD SAID. 


Waken, dear Lady, waken and see 

What things Dame Nature offers to thee, 

Cast in thy pathway, cast at thy feet; 

All that is brilliant, all that is sweet: 

Music and sunshine, green leaves and flowers 
Woven in wreaths by the fugitive hours. 

Glittering waters that tranquilly pour, 

Pour on in floods by thy diamond-gemmed shore ; 
And in thy dwelling—garden more fair— 

Gather around thee treasures more rare, 

Riches of nature, riches of art, 

Gems of the fancy, gems of the heart, 

Honour and friendship, love and esteem, 

The Orator's truth and fhe Troubadour’s dream, 
Bird which have spirits, sweet flowers that move, 
Leaves that have voices, plants that can love— 

All these are round thee, waken and see, 

What things kind Nature offers to thee. 


G. P. R. James. 





Cditor's Cable, 


Supplementary to the anecdotes of Gil- 
fert, narrated by Gen’l George P. Morris, 
which we published in our table last month, 
we give below some slight sketches of the 
man from the pen of a Southern corres- 
pondent, from whom we would gladly 
hear again. We were in error in suppo- 
sing that Gilfert was an actor—his connec- 
tion with the stage having been purely 
managerial. An old citizen of Richmond 
tells us he was remarkable as a billiard 
player, and that traditions of his prowess 
with the cue are extant. He seems, from 
all accounts, to have been one of those 
gay, good-humoured members of the Poco- 
Curante Society, whose memoirs, could they 
be written, would be infinitely amusing, 
though they might convey no higher moral 
lesson than is conveyed in the extremities 
to which an irregular and careless life will 
reduce its followers. Butto our correspon- 
dent's sketches : 


In your June number there are some re- 
marks following anecdotes of Charles Gil- 
fert with a regret that a man rather remarka- 
ble in a certain way should be forgotten. I 
knew him very well. Your correspondent 
is mistaken in calling him an actor—he 
never was on the stage as such in his life. 
Mrs. Gilfert, his wife, was an admirable 
actress and an excellent lady; but he was 
manager, and before that, led the orchestra. 
As a pianist, he stood unrivalled in his 
day for the exquisite delicacy of his touch. 
When he occasionally advertised to give a 
concert and play a difficult piece, his neg- 
lectful and careless habits found him un- 
prepared,—his genius on such occasions 
filled up the canvass by improvising to the 
admiration of his cultivated and uncultiva- 
ted listeners. His manner was winning, 
and he possessed the rare art attributed to 
Sheridan of meeting an angry creditor and 
ending the interview by borrowing more 
money. “I always make it a point to 
quicken my pace in approaching a tailor’s 
establishment, which I pass with a run, 
and when I feel some one touch me on the 
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shoulder, I never turn, but only say, ‘at 
whose suit’?”” Oneof his wishes was only 
to be Secretary of the Navy for an hour. 
This was the style of his humour or pleas- 
antry. 

When he was leader of the Charleston 
orchestra, Cooper played his round of 
characters, and the Gamester brought abun- 
dance of tears from a crowded and fash- 
ionable audience—the pit soon filled with 
ladies—towards the end of the tragedy a 
pack of cards is dashed on the stage, and 
one reached as far as the point between 
the stage and the orchestra—our leader, in 
this theatrical distress, reached out his 
hand, seized the knave of spades with a 
determination to bet on it as an offering 
from fortune, did so and lost every dollar 
he possessed. 

Gaming filled up much of his leisure 
hours, which were his days and nights. 
He was generous and liberal, and like men 
of this sort, would make every sacrifice for 
a debt of honour, but indifferent about 
other kind of debts. Among his various 
pursuits and callings, he was organist of 
one the Churches, and you might meet him 
on Sunday running to be at his post for the 
organ, having overstaid his time possibly 
through the fascination of the faro-bank. 

He dined with me in 1811, at the City 
Hotel, N. Y.,and we remained at table after 


everybody else had left it, indulging in his ° 


second bottle of Maderia. In talking of 
his ever changeful life and fortune he said, 
“only once here (referring to some period 
anterior) | felt so depressed as to resolve 
on suicide, but not having the means of pro- 
curing the vial of Jaudanum, I went to the 
bar to borrow twelve and a half cents, 
when the barkeeper handed me a letter 
which contained money from a friend 
whose aid I had solicited.” 

Gilfert possessed the pure Teutonic 
courage, he had no fear in him, his nerve 
and eye in that day never failed him, and 
he would bet that his ball at ten paces 
would pierce the ace of hearts—he was 
the most brilliant player at the Billiard 
table—such accomplishments, address, ap- 
pearance, and determination in the proper 
pursuits of life with a morality in har- 
mony with his superiority of intellect, 
would have made him distinguished in 
any pursuit he had chosen. 


—e- 

The subjoined verses are remarkable as 
the production of a boy only eleven years 
of age. They are taken froma long and 
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continuous story, based upon certain inci- 
dents in early Chinese History, which, we 
have been assured by competent persons 
who have seen it, is very cleverly con- 
structed and forcibly written, without the 
child’s having received the slightest assist- 
ance from any one. We think the verses 
are calculated to interest the curious in 
such matters as evidence of a precocity 
like that of Pope— 


Who lisped in numbers for the numbers 
came: 


PEKIN AFTER NAYAN’S* REBELLION. 


Kambalu confused awaits 

For that news within her gates 

Which the conflict of the States 
Must decide. 


All along the city street, 

Where the various rumours meet, 

Or the warrior brave would greet 
News of strife. 


“Nayan and Kublai ply the war, 

Where battle’s sound is heard afar, 

Whose is the ascending star?” 
Said one. 


“ Kublai will win,” another said, 

“ When has the noble Tartar’s blade, 

“Or what the lord of lordst hath said, 
“In battle failed.” 


“News of battle, news of battle,” cried a 
herald at the gate, 

“ Warder, warder, open quickly, 

“ None in Kambulaighf can wait! 

“Who stands at the Northern gate ?” 


All await in expectation, fear, or hope. or 
exultation, 

With a fierce determination 

For the war-field burn a nation, 

Kublai’s banner there they see. 


Slow the gates turn on their hinges and 
the people press to see 

Rumours, murmurs die amongst them, 

Then bursts the cry of ‘victory ’!” 





* Nayan was Xublai Khan’s cousin, and his earliest and most formidable competitor. 
y , 


¢ The literal translation of the word Kublai. 


¢ The city of the Khan the earliest appellation of Pekin. 
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~ Ring the bells and sound the trumpets— 
‘ Hoist the banners to the air— 

~ To the roofs all press to see 

* Kublai has won the victory.” 





The literary editor of the Philadelphia 
Press thus speaks of the forthcoming work 
of Mr. James and its author— 


“Mr. G. P. R. James, the English novel- 
ist, who is now British Consul in Virginia, 
announces a new novel—or rather Childs 
& Peterson, of Philadelphia, do so for him. 
Mr. James has been several years in this 
country, has written two or three different 
novels upon American subjects, lias volun- 
tarily pitched his tent in this country, and 
may claim to be an honorary, as he is an 
honorable, member of our Republic of Let- 
ters. His forthcoming work is a romance 
of the seventeenth century, entitled “Lord 
Montague’s Page.’ The book, in one vol- 
ume, will havea fine portrait of Mr. James, 
engraved on steel, with a vignette on the 
title-page, and will be put before the world 
in that elegant and tasteful manner for 
which his publishers are distinguished. 
With engravings, and handsomely bound in 
muslin, it will be sold ata dollar and a 
quarter; in London, spread over three vol. 
umes, without the engravings, and in fragile 
boards, the price would be a guinea and 
a-half—equal to seven dollars and fifty-six 
cents. Mr. James is undoubtedly the most 
prolific of modern novelists. He has pub- 
lished nearly one hundred and fifty vol- 
umes of prose fiction, besides numerous 
biographical, historical, and poetical works. 
In all that he has wrttten, there cannot be 
found 


‘One line which, dying, he would wish to 
blot.’ 


His purity of language and plot has been 
among the leading causes of his popularity. 
One day, and the sooner the better, he must 
publish his Personal and Literary Recol- 
lections,—for he has known quite an army 
of eminent persons, all over the world, and 
has much to tell about them. For exam- 
ple, his English residence, for many years, 
was within a stone’s throw of Walmer 
Castle, where the Duke of Wellington in- 
variably passed the autumn, and where he 
died, in September, 1852. When Mr. James 
tirst went to reside there, he called the 
place ‘The Shrubbery,’ because it had been 
newly planted, and the prefaces to some of 
his books are so dated. In time, however, 
the shrubs grew into trees, (in the sagacious 
words of Lord Monboddo, “they had no- 
thing else to do,””) and then Mr, James re- 
named the place, dignifying it with the 
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name of ‘The Oaks.” This was much like 
the English practice of raising a man in 
the Peerage—for example, from an Ear!- 
dom toa Marquisate. Mr. James, before 
he became neighbor to ‘The Duke, stood, 
or rather lived, in the same relation to Sir 
Walter Scott, near Abbotsford. He has 
been intimate, also, with Bulwer, Dickens 
—with most authors of mark and note in 
England and the European Continent. The 
large number of his initials reminds us of 
an amusing bit of literary history. When 
Mr. Robert Chambers was writing his “ En- 
cyclopzedia of English Literature,” he was 
at some loss to learn what the initials ‘ G. 
P. R.’ prefixed to Mr. James’s name, meant. 
A wag, disposed to sell him, stated that Mr. 
James, though born in an early part of this 
century, had not been bapttzed until the a>- 
cession of the Prince of Wales as his 
father’s locum tenens, and had then bcen 
named after the Prince. Accordingly, 
never dreaming of being imposed upon, 
Mr. Chambers gave the full name, ‘George 
Prince Regent,’ instead of ‘George Payne 
Rainford,’ which is Mr. James’s actual bap- 
tismal appellation. Of course, the error 
was detected, laughed at, and corrected— 
but many early copies of the ‘ Cyclopedia’ 
contain the name as originally given. 


The Winchester Republican in referring to 
the article in the last number of our maga- 
zine, entitled “ Recollections of Philip Pen- 
dleton Cooke,” corrects an error of the 
writer as follows— 


“It was the Winchester Republican, not 
the Virginian, to which he contributed many 
of his earlier compositions, under the nom 
de plume of Larry Lyle. There are gradu- 
ate-printers of the office who bear him well 
in mind; how particular he was as to the 
correctness of his articles, though, in his 
aversion to give trouble, whenever he 

stopped the press’ to alter a phrase or re- 
move an error, he would quietly deposit a 
piece of silver in the hand of the lad who 
placed him satisfactorily before the public. 
It isa matter of admissible pride with a 
journal that boasted such a contributor, 
with such a poet as James G. Brooks as 
editor nearly abgut the same time, to be 
placed rectus in fia on this point of credit, 
and Mr. Thompson, of the Messenger, will 
oblige us if he will so put us on record in 
his columns, where the error, if unnoticed, 
would seem to substantiate the similar 
statement in Duyckincks’ Cyclopedia of 
American Literature.” 


It gives us great pleasure to set our read- 
ers right in this matter, the more especially 
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as the Winchester Republican still maintains 
its ancient character as a valuable and in- 
teresting journal, under the management of 
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Potiers of Pew Works. 


‘ 
a gentleman who is himself a poet, and 
who has contributed at times to the Mes- 
senger’s pages. 


Pores. 
Whittemore, Niles & Hall. 
George M. West, under the Exchange 
Hotel. 


By Howarp H. Catpwett, Boston; 
1858. From 


The latest claamant for the laurel in our 
sunny Southern region, Mr. Caldwell of 
South Carolina, gives evidence in the pa- 
yes of this modest volume of many qualifi- 
cations for the difficult office he has assum- 
ed as interpreter of the beautiful. He has 
a ready appreciation of beauty, fine ima- 
ginative powers and the command of a 
rich and copious vocabulary. That he is 
a gentleman of no ordinary scholarship 
appears in almost every one of his poems, 
indeed this appears, we think, too abun- 
dantly, and suggests that his sources of in- 
spiration have been found rather in the 
classics of antiquity or in medieval litera- 
ture than in the grand old woods, hung with 
gray mosses and tangled with sunlight, of 
his native Carolina. It is the tendency of 
young poets, who are also scholars, to write 
from books rather than from nature, and 
this implies no lack of original genius. 
Their verses based wpon literary models 
must be regarded, however, as*poetical ex- 
ercises and not as examples of their native 
strength, just as the crayon drawings of the 
Niobe or a copy of Claude by a young art- 
ist, however admirable, are to be taken as 
proofs of his mastery of the pencil and the 
brush and not as indications of the vis vivi- 
da within him. It is only when the poet. 
discarding all imitation and entering into 
communion with the spirit of the visible 
universe, going out to see and to feel, re- 
cords for us in soulful strains the impres- 
sions made upon his mental vision and the 
emotions awakened in his heart, that we 
ean judge of his claim to be recognised as 
one of the world’s singers for all time. We 
would not do Mr. Caldwell the injustice of 
implying that he is a mere copyist. But 
we say that he seems to us to have selected 
his themes unfortunately. ‘That he has 
surrounded them with much graceful ima- 
gery, that he betrays tenderness and sym- 
pathy in his musings, that here and there 
we catch the iridescent gleam upon the 
river of his thoughts, we gladly acknow- 
ledge. His poem of none, for example, 
1s very beautiful, but it instantly challenges 





a comparison with the poem of Tennyson 
—shall we not say it’—to Mr. Caldwell’s 
disadvantage. If he must go back to the 
Olympian time and sea and sky for the sub- 
ject and conditions of his poem, might he 
not have taken some other passage in Lem- 
priére, some more recondite mythos, to be 
wrought into poetic form ? 

To descend from the matter to the man- 
ner of Mr. Caldwell’s poems, while praise 
is justly his due for the general manage- 
ment of his verse, we feel bound to say 
that he appears to have paid too little at- 
tention to the niceties of rhythmical struc- 
ture. The Spenserian stanza, for which 
he manifests a decided preference, is capa- 
ble of grand effects, and Mr. Caldwell has 
shown in * The Star of Suicide” and “A 


_ Dream of Maries” his ability to employ it, 


yet in these same poems he gives us some 
very slow Alexandrines indeed. What 
shall be said of the cruelty wreaked upon 
the cesura in the following ?— 


The priest averted, turned his back; ‘twas 
soulless, dead! 
* x , * * > 
But dared not, lest core-cut, indignant it 
should break ! 
* * ? * * 
Their strange, wild music, so like weirdly 
Runic rhymes. 
* * * * 
It still must live, deep-graven in my memo- 


ry. 


Nor can we fail to enter our protest 
against the frequent use of obsolete forms 
of expression which give an air of pedan- 
try to verses otherwise strong and simple. 
Such words as “ battalous,”* purfled” “ de- 
ceasing,” &c., Mr. Caldwell might profita- 
bly have left in the old volumes in which 
he first met them. We object, too, most 
decidedly to such rhymes as poured and 
chord, showed and proud, up and hope, shake 
and rack, yet and sweet, eighty and com- 
memorate ye (in a serious performance.) 
Charles and pearls, ripe and ship, &c., &c. 
We know that perfect rhyme is not the 
most important requisite to true poetry and 
hat some license ought fairly to be allow- 
ed, yet if we are to be entertained with the 
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recurrence of soundsat all, Jet them be ex- 
actly the same or the ear is rather offended 
than gratified. There is scarcely one of 
the poems in the volume before us in which 
a person with a nice sense of rhythmical 
music will not be pained by bad rhymes. 
In the “Somnambulist,” Mr. Caldwell seems 
to employ inadmissible rhymes upon prin- 
ciple, for, though the poem is but 70 lines 
in length, he commits this offence with the 
same vowel sounds three times over. Not 
to mention be and day, speaks and breaks, 
we find in it these lines, 


With a quick, thoughtless word dismissed 
That lover true, nor would arrest 
His going— 


and farther on, near the close, we have, 


The miniature she took and kissed ; 
And warmly now De Courcy pressed. 


Now if Mr. Caldwell could have married 
kissed to dismissed (a difficult thing, we ac- 
knowledge) and brought pressed in the re- 
lation of correspondence to arrest, (a much 
easier aflair,) the rhyming would be satis- 
factory, but as if to show that he disdained 
such propriety, he concludes the poem with 
the third mésalliance of sounds— 


Sweet Alice gave up all her pride; 
And wonders now, which were more blest, 
The Bride, or the Somnambulist. 


We mention these small offences in no 
spirit of hypercriticism, but to justify us in 
saying that Mr. Caldwell must pay greater 
attention to the mechanical structure of his 
poetry before he can receive the guerdon of 
applause to which his powers fairly entitle 
him to aspire. 

Let us add, lest we may be thought to 
have delayed this notice of Mr. Caldwell’s 
poems unreasonably, that it was not until 
the month of June that we received the 
volume. 


Specimens or Doveras Jerroip’s Wir, &c., 
&c. Arranged by his son, Buancuarp Jzr- 
ROLD. Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1858. 
[From James Woodhouse, 137 Main St. 


The enterprising Boston publishers, 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, have minister- 
ed to a general curiosity awakened in this 
country concerning Douglas Jerrold by his 
recent death, in bringing out this collection 
of his epigrams and bon mots. Some of 
these are gleaned from Punch, others are 
torn from their context in his novels or dra- 
matic writings, while others again fre tra- 
ditional. Jest books we have always 
thought dull reading from Joe Miller down, 


[Jury, 1858. 


and this volume is not to be exempted from 
the rule we have laid down concerning 
them. Here and there in it shines a bril- 
liant, but it contains many pebbles, and 
Douglas Jerrold’s reputation as the bright- 
est intellect of the age could not safely be 
reposed on such a basis. We are hopeful 
also that the book misrepresents the man’s 
heart, for all that is smart in it is spiteful, 
and all thatds amiable is dull. 


Fo.Lowine THE Drum ;” 4 Glimpse of Fron- 
tier Life. By Mrs. Viste. New York: 
Rudd & Carleton, 310 Broadway. 1858. 
[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


The wife of a soldier relates in this beau- 
tifully printed volume the experiences of 
life with the army on the frontier. The 
style is animated and natural, and her de- 
scriptions of scenery and society are none 
the less pleasant for being strung together 
carelessly. Mrs. Vielé sentimentalizes with 
abandon, and her comments on matters and 
things out of the range of womanly obser- 
vation are sometimes superficial even to 
drollery, but we can pardon sentimentality 
and shallowness in a good-natured woman 
whose impulses are always generous and 
whose want of depth is compensated by a 
certain sparkling vivacity. We part com- 
pany with her, as the last tap of the drum 
is heard in the final chapter, with regret. 


Tue Cyctopzpia or Wit anp Humour; Con- 
taining Selections from the Writings of the 
Most Eminent Humorists of America, Ire- 
land, Scotland and England. Edited by 
Wituiam E. Burton. In Two Volumes. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1858. 
[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Old Burton was the genius of melan- 
choly, to describe whose vagaries and sug- 
gest their cure he wrote one of the most 
entertaining books in the language—the 
Burton of our day is the patron of fun and 
he has here compiled the literary inspira- 
tions of Momus in two portly volumes, 
which the Appletons have published in 
their handsomest style. The selections are 
admirable, and embody no mean portion of 
American Literature. Many finely execu- 
ted portraits of our wits and humourists em- 
bellish the work which we can commend 
most heartily to our readers as the very 
best companion for summer idleness that 
has appeared during the season. The Cyc- 
lopeedia affords abundant readings for all 
the unoccupied moments of a six weeks’ 
vacation in the mountains or by the sea- 
side. 





